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HOME    DECORATION 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  spirit  of  beauty  is  abroad,  and  the  desire  to  in- 
crease the  attractions  of  every- day  homes  grows  greater 
from  year  to  year.  People  have  awakened  to  a  percep- 
tion that  taste  in  ornament  and  skill  in  decoration  are 
not  so  much  gifts  as  faculties  which  can  be  cultivated, 
and  which,  once  awakened,  rarely  sleep  again. 

The  impetus  given  to  decorative  art  within  the  last 
fifty  years  has  outlived  many  extravagances  and  absurdi- 
ties, and  the  time  has  come  when  the  highest  principles 
of  ornament  are  applied  to  every-day  use.  Houses  are 
very  often  intractable  things  to  deal  with,  badly  built  or 
ill-arranged,  with  little  of  architectural  merit,  either  in 
design  or  execution,  and  yet  the  love  of  beauty,  the  striv- 
ing to  make  the  best  of  what  is  unavoidable,  will  convert 
a  desert-like  structure  of  mere  brick  and  mortar  into  a 
bower  of  elegance  and  prettiness,  and  this,  too,  without 
any  great  outreaching  or  expense. 

The  beauty  of  home  decoration  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  richness  and  variety  of  the  materials  pressed  into  the 
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service  as  upon  two  things  which  are  too  often  disre- 
garded— simplicity  and  harmony — to  which  we  may  add 
that  desire  to  express  an  idea  or  that  imagination  which 
at  once  converts  the  lowest  effort  into  the  highest  by 
making  it  individual. 

Much  can  be  done  for  home  decoration  by  the  use  of 
simple  means,  and  in  this  manual  we  shall  restrict  our- 
selves to  work  which  can  be  undertaken  in  the  home  for 
the  home,  leaving  on  one  side  that  which  requires  elabo- 
rate study  or  special  preparation,  as,  for  example,  china 
painting,  enamel,  and  faience  work — in  short,  all  ceram- 
ics— and  devote  our  attention  to  the  great  variety  of 
ornamental  work  that  can  be  achieved,  by  the  needle  in 
embroideries,  by  the  brush  in  paintings  on  silk,  velvet, 
or  wood,  by  the  saw  in  delicate  wood-work,  or  by  the 
ornamental  use  of  leather.  Even  with  such  restrictions 
the  field  is  a  wide  one,  so  various  are  the  materials  that 
can  be  used,  the  stitches  that  can  be  learned,  the  designs 
that  can  be  elaborated. 

First  of  all,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
the  useful  should  underlie  the  ornamental.  A  beautiful 
thing,  which  has  grown  out  of  a  definite  need,  is  more 
beautiful  than  that  which  has  only  its  beauty  to  recom- 
mend it ;  so,  in  home  decoration,  that  which  first  strikes 
the  mind  is  the  appropriateness  or  fitness  of  an  ornament 
to  the  needs  of  the  home,  and  we  at  once  perceive  that 
what  we  may  call  the  main  features  are  more  important 
than  the  hundred  and  one  knickknacks  and  fancy  adorn- 
ments, without  which,  however,  the  beauty  of  the  home 
would  be  incomplete,  and  which  can  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely. 


n. 
GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Embroidery.  Designing. — The  easist  and  most  pop- 
ular form  of  home  decoration  is  that  which  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  needle.  And  as  long  as  the  question 
to  be  considered  is  one  of  material  and  color  only,  a  sense 
of  harmony  and  taste  for  simplicity  will  be  infallible 
guides,  but  in  the  matter  of  design  some  knowledge  of 
art-principles  is  necessary ;  at  the  least  it  is  desirable  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  terms  constantly  met  with  in 
suggestions  for  decorative  needle-work. 

We  will  suppose  a  case  in  which  the  needle  is  to  be 
the  prime  agent  in  adorning  the  home.  The  question  of 
embroidery  is  taken  up  enthusiastically,  and  the  novice 
in  such  matters  hears  a  great  deal  about  art  needle-work, 
conventional  and  natural  designs,  and  becomes  fairly 
puzzled  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  directions  that  are 
given.  What  is  meant  by  art  needle-work  ?  and  what  is 
the  difference  between  a  conventional  design  and  any 
other  ?  Decorative  needle- work  is,  in  fact,  only  a  revival 
of  the  ancient  art  of  embroidery,  and  is  founded  upon 
the  study  of  ancient  models ;  and  the  word  conventional, 
in  connection  with  designs  for  execution  by  the  needle, 
signifies  the  method  of  altering  natural  forms  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  them   suitable  to   the  material  upon 
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which  they  are  to  be  worked,  and  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the j  are  intended. 

Some  little  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  elementary 
drawing  and  a  sufficient  idea  of  geometrical  proportion 
are  alone  needed  to  enable  the  simplest  beginner  to  de- 
sign conventionally,  for  the  use  of  the  needle  necessarily 
limits  the  subjects  that  can  be  treated.  It  has  been 
proved  by  experience  that  flowers,  foliage,  or  fruit  can 
not  be  represented  in  embroidering  exactly  as  they  are  in 
nature.  As  in  sculpture  the  artist  does  not  attempt  to 
reproduce  as  minutely  as  the  painter,  so  in  needle-work 
ihe  designer  must  be  content  to  attempt  such  reproduc- 
tion as  is  possible  for  the  process  and  material  which  are 
to  be  employed.  It  is  just  this  recognition  of  limitation 
which  is  meant  by  the  term  conventional.  In  early  days, 
for  example,  in  architecture,  the  first  expression  was  mere 
outline-form,  giving  the  geometrical  proportions  of  the 
subject  represented ;  then,  as  the  art  progressed,  such 
adaptations  were  so  varied  and  intermingled  that  only  a 
careful  student  can  trace  the  graceful  curves  and  twists 
back  to  the  first  rigid  geometrical  outline.  So,  in  con- 
ventional needle-work  designs,  some  object  from  nature 
is  selected,  usually  a  flower  or  leaf,  and  its  geometrical 
outline  considered  apart  from  everything  else.  Taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  pattern,  this  outline,  arranged  in  different 
forms,  produces  a  design  in  which  it  requires  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  principle  to  trace  the  original. 

The  conventionalizing  of  a  flower  or  leaf,  then,  simply 
means  the  use  of  its  form  in  an  arbitrary  fashion,  and, 
as  such  an  arrangement,  to  have  any  value  as  a  work  of 
art,  must  be  original,  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than 
general  rules  for  conventional  adaptation.  The  first 
point  the  student  of  design  would  be  called  upon  to  de- 
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cide  would  be  the  leading  lines  or  stems  which  are  to 
form  the  basis  of  the  contemplated  pattern.  These  once 
selected  from  the  geometrical  outline  of  a  leaf,  for  ex- 
ample, could  be  variously  treated  ;  they  might  be  branched 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


out  in  a  form  of  angular  severity  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  or 
in  a  more  flowing  style  as  represented  in  Fig.  2,  their 
geometrical  symmetry  being  carefully  preserved. 

It  will  be  at  once  clear  that  such  adaptations  would 
admit  of  infinite  variety  according  to  the  character  and 
arrangement  of  the  foliage  with  which  the  design  is 
supplemented,  the  branching  alone  being  in  absolute  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  nature,  and  flowing  always 
in  one  direction,  while  the  design  which  radiates  from  it, 
or  clothes  it,  may  be  varied  in  accordance  with  individ- 
ual taste  and  judgment.  Thus,  in  the  example  of  the 
natural  violets,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  we  have  in  Fig.  4  a 
conventional  adaptation  of  the  same  flower  for  treatment 
by  the  needle,  in  which  the  geometrical  proportions  of 
the  leaves    are  taken    to  form   the  branching  lines  or 
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stems,  while  the  design  with  which  these  are  clothed, 
or  supplemented,  is  only  remotely  derived  from  the  nat- 
ural leaf,  and  is  entirely  original  in  conception  and  treat- 
ment. 

The  geometrical  rules  applied  to  such  objects  as  may 
be  chosen  necessarily  include  proportion,  symmetry,  and 
the  proper  relation  of  one  part  of  the  figure  to  another ; 
but,  these  principles  once  thoroughly   learned,  a  little 


\* 


Fig.  3. -Violets— Natural  Forms. 


practice  will  enable  the  student  of  art  needle-work  not 
only  to  design,  but  to  recognize  what  are  really  true  de- 
signs, correctly  conventionalized,  and  what  are  simply 
natural   objects,   naturally   copied.      Roughly   speaking, 
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there  are  two  methods  of  treating  natural  forms  by  the 
needle.  The  most  suitable,  for  less  proficient  workers, 
may  be  termed  the  natural  treatment,  where  convention- 
alism is  limited  to  the  degree  that  is  absolutely  necessary 


Conventional  Forms  derived  from  the  Violet. 


on  account  of  the  material  used  and  the  shape  and  siz3 
of  the  article  to  be  worked,  and  the  more  severely  con- 
ventionalized treatment  in  which  natural  forms  are  made 
the  basis  of  a  less  formal  design  which  is  carried  out  in 
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various  directions.  By  this  latter  method  very  beautiful 
patterns  can  be  made,  but  it  necessarily  requires  both 
knowledge  and  experience. 

The  object  of  this  little  book  is  not,  however,  to  teach 
the  art  of  designing,  and  we  must  be  content  to  give 
such  directions  as  to  suitable  designs  and  coloring,  ap- 
propriate materials  and  styles,  etc.,  as  may  serve  as  guides 
in  the  difficult  matter  of  selection.  Taking  it,  then,  as 
established  that  flowers  and  foliage  are  the  most  desirable 
objects  for  reproduction  by  embroidery,  we  may  go  on 
to  say  that  the  simplest  flowers  are  the  best,  because  they 
can  be  most  fully  expressed  in  a  few  lines  in  outline, 
and  require  the  fewest  shades  of  color.  Double  flowers 
are  alike  unsuitable  and  difficult.  "Wild  roses,  daisies, 
lilies,  pansies,  sunflowers,  and  daffodils  are  all  easily  out- 
lined, having  strong  forms  and  decided  proportions,  and 
are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Attention  to  detail  is  essential :  before  commencing  a 
pattern,  the  worker  should  note  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
leaves,  the  notches  of  the  edges,  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  design,  and,  above  all,  the  junction  of  leaves  and 
flowers  with  the  stalks.  The  truth  and  life  of  the  repre- 
sentation depend  largely  upon  such  trifling  details,  and 
especially  in  outline  work  they  are  most  important. 

Many  beautiful  combinations  are  made  with  berries 
and  their  leaves,  and  a  very  little  practice  in  simple 
flower-forms  will  soon  suggest  a  variety;  in  "jilled-m" 
embroidery — that  is,  in  work  in  which  the  flowers  and 
leaves  are  not  only  outlined,  but  fully  worked — the  va- 
cant spaces  should  be  left  larger,  as  the  material  becomes 
a  little  contracted  in  the  working.  Designs  for  outline 
work  may  be  more  closely  drawn,  but,  whether  intended 
for  the  one  or  the  other,  they  must  be  very  exactly  and 
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carefully  reproduced,  for  everything  depends  upon  the 
grace  and  truth  of  the  forjar^f%  ^ 

For  border  designs,  if  they  are  intended  for  an  hori- 
zontal position,  upright  sprigs  or  flowers  are  the  best,  and 
such  patterns  require  a  line  below  and  above  to  keep 
them  together ;  otherwise  they  will  look  disjointed,  and 
each  sprig  will  appear  too  independent  of  the  rest.  The 
flowers  need  not  spring  directly  from  the  line,  but  the 
effect  will  be  as  controlling  as  if  they  really  touched  it. 
If  the  pattern  is  large,  several  lines  are  an  improvement, 
as  they  give  more  weight  to  the  lower  part.  Scroll  bor- 
ders also  require  a  line  on  each  side.  Sometimes  an 
equally  good  result  is  obtained  by  the  scroll  being  worked 
on  separate  strips  of  material  and  laid  on,  by  which  means 
the  same  idea  of  inclosure  is  conveyed.  Inaccuracies  should 
be  carefully  avoided ;  although  nature  can  not  be  exactly 
copied  in  needle-work,  still  it  need  never  be  outraged. 
For  example :  a  strawberry-leaf  in  combination  with  a 
carnation-bud  is  absurd — a  convolvulus  with  a  thorny 
brier ;  or,  as  in  a  pattern  submitted  to  us  the  other  day, 
a  pineapple  surrounded  by  primroses  and  violets,  or  any 
other  effect  which  is  alien  to  reality  should  be  avoided. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  enlarge  flowers,  but  in  this  there 
is  no  sin  against  truth,  for  they  may  be  enlarged  in  proper 
proportions,  and  all  those  in  a  group  should  be  made  of 
corresponding  size.  As  we  have  shown,  to  convention- 
alize does  not  mean  to  depart  from  nature,  but  to  adapt 
from  nature,  and  good  conventional  work  is  always  true 
in  principle.  Although  flowers,  foliage,  and  berries  are 
undoubtedly  the  easiest  subjects  for  embroidery,  many 
natural  objects  can  be  associated  with  them ;  birds  and 
butterflies  are  very  appropriate,  especially  the  latter,  as 
they  can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  almost  any  flowers ; 
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but  the  mixture  of  birds  and  flowers  of  different  climates 
should  be  avoided. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  design  comes  the  question 
of  color. 

Colors  in  Embroidery. — As  a  conventionalized  form 
is  a  necessity  in  copying  from  nature,  so,  too,  is  a  con- 
ventionalized coloring,  because  it  is  impossible  in  many 
cases  to  give  the  natural  coloring  of  a  flower  or  leaf  ;  even 
when  we  are  able  to  reach  the  general  tone,  the  subtile 
gradations  are  beyond  us.  Then,  too,  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  surroundings ;  our  worked  flowers  must  be 
adapted  to  the  indoor  atmosphere,  for  they  will  not  have 
the  clear  air,  the  sunlight,  and  their  natural  texture  to 
make  them  delightful.  Pure  color  transferred  to  needle- 
work would  be  glaring  and  offensive — in  addition  to 
which  we  must  remember  that  nature  has  no  raw  col- 
or, and  her  beauties  are  entirely  dependent  upon  subtile 
mixtures  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  attain  in  the 
finest  shades  of  silk  or  wool.  Therefore,  it  is  best  to  be 
content  with  suggestions  only  from  nature,  and  avoiding 
too  close  a  copy  to  chose  our  colors  with  regard  to  their 
general  harmony.  Harmony  and  simplicity  being  the 
first  principles  of  decorative  design,  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  being  conventional,  the  coloring  should  be  so  too. 

The  ground-color  must  regulate  the  general  tone,  and 
this  must  often  depend  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the 
work  is  intended;  for  example:  in  curtains  everything 
should  bear  relation  to  the  dominant  tone  of  the  room. 
The  prevailing  color  having  once  been  determined,  the 
details  should  be  rather  in  harmony  than  in  contrast 
with  it. 

Variations  in  different  tones  of  one  color  will  be  more 
satisfactory,  as  a  rule,  than  striking  contrasts,  and  for  this 
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reason  the  graduated  shades  which  are  to  be  obtained  in 
well-assorted  crewels  and  silks  will  be  found  a  great  as- 
sistance in  carrying  out  an  harmonious  design.  Laying 
it  down  as  indispensable  that  the  prevailing  ground-tone 
should  regulate  the  colors  of  the  entire  work,  it  may  be 
added  that  it  is  always  best  to  avoid  strong  patches  of 
vivid  coloring.  Crimsons,  bright  reds,  yellows,  blues, 
and  vivid  greens  should  be  used  sparingly,  and  only  in 
such  combinations  as  shall  insure  pleasant  and  not  painful 
contrast. 

But  coloring  is  altogether  so  much  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual taste  and  judgment  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
lay  down  any  fixed  rule  that  shall  meet  all  contingencies ; 
at  the  same  time  a  few  suggestions  for  pleasant  contrasts, 
gathered  from  the  work  of  a  scientific  authority  upon  com- 
binations of  color,  may  be  of  great  value  to  the  uniniti- 
ated.* The  contrasts  which  we  find  in  nature  very  often 
cease  to  be  happy  when  conveyed  to  canvas  in  painting, 
and  still  often  er  so  when  attempted  in  colored  materials, 
such  as  silks  or  wools.  Green  and  blue,  for  example, 
which  are  charming  when  represented  by  the  sky  peep- 
ing through  bright  foliage,  are  by  no  means  so  delightful 
in  decorative  work,  for  the  reason  that  the  subtile  grada- 
tions of  shades,  which  we  do  not  take  into  account,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  exist  in  nature,  are  impossibilities  in 
needle- work ;  in  fact,  we  can  not  realize  in  a  landscape 
what  the  color-combinations  really  are,  so  deceptive  are 
the  lights  and  shadows  that  surround  and  soften  them. 
In  contrasting  wools,  or  silks,  then,  vermilion  and  any 
deep  reds  give  a  good  combination  in  contrast  with 
blue.     Yellows  are  best  contrasted  with  violet  or  pur- 

*  "  Modern  Chromatics."     By  Ogden  N".  Rood. 
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pie.  Orange  in  combination  with  dark  blue  is  not  un- 
pleasant, and  it  is  also  pleasant  in  association  with  green. 
Vivid  green  with  violet  is  good  upon  a  strictly  neutral 
background,  but  it  is  better  to  employ  the  paler  hues  of 
these  colors.  Green  and  red  afford  a  good  contrast,  while 
with  either  of  them  in  combination  wdth  blue  or  yellow 
very  "unsatisfactory  results  are  obtained.  If  a  further 
combination  is  desired,  the  triads  which  have  been  most 
extensively  used  together  are :  bright  red,  yellow,  and 
blue ;  purple-red,  yellow,  and  dark  blue ;  orange,  green, 
and  violet,  and  orange,  green,  and  purple.  Many  other 
combinations  could,  of  course,  be  suggested,  but  such 
as  have  been  mentioned  may  serve  as  guides  to  others. 
White  or  gray,  in  combination  with  any  of  these  colors, 
could  be  introduced  with  the  happiest  results.  But  suc- 
cess in  the  matter  of  color  must  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  result  of  education,  taste,  and  practice.  It  is  so  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  judge  of  the  effect  produced  by  any 
combination,  when  the  result  attained  is  dependent  upon 
such  unreliable  things  as  colored  silks  and  wools,  that 
wise  judgment  in  decorative  needle-work  is  of  the  great- 
est value  and  importance.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  best 
to  seek  advice  from  those  whose  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  difficulties  of  embroidery  has  taught  them  more 
than  can  be  acquired  from  any  treatise  on  the  subject. 
In  this,  as  in  almost  all  else,  a  grain  of  experience  is 
worth  more  than  a  bushel  of  the  wisest  directions. 

Painting  on  Wood  for  Panels. — Old  and  well-sea- 
soned wrood  is  the  best  for  panel-painting.  The  natural 
color  of  the  wood  is  most  effective  as  a  background. 
Taste  and  judgment  are  required  to  make  such  painting 
satisfactory ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  panels 
being  at  best  merely  decorative,  to  be  appropriate  must 
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be  subordinate  to  the  purposes  of  the  room.  Glaring, 
highly-colored  panels  are  most  offensive. 

The  implements  necessary  in  panel-painting  are,  or- 
dinary red  sable  brushes,  a  coarser  quality  for  painting 
the  backgrounds,  and  the  usual  oil-colors  in  tubes.  To  all 
novices  in  the  art  the  same  caution  can  not  be  too  often 
repeated.  Kelinquish  ambkious  attempts  at  effect ;  re- 
member that  your  painting  is  to  play  a  subordinate  part 
in  the  decoration  of  the  room,  wherever  it  may  be  placed, 
whether  upon  the  door  itself,  upon  a  side-panel,  or  as  an 
ornament  upon  the  mantel,  or  wall.  Harmony,  and  not 
striking  brilliancy  of  color,  should  be  your  object,  and 
such  subjects  as  will  blend  well  with  ordinary  decoration 
should  be  chosen  for  treatment. 

For  backgrounds,  softly-toned  blues,  grays,  or  greens 
are  best,  with  fleecy-white,  touched  into  warmth  by 
deeper  colors. 

Painting  on  Wood  in  Water-colors. — The  most  suit- 
able wood  for  such  a  purpose  for  amateurs  is  the  white 
chestnut  in  the  natural  color,  and  the  design  should  be 
first  outlined  in  pencil.  This  done,  the  surface  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  colors  mixed  with  Chinese 
white,  which  renders  them  opaque.  The  darker  shades 
should  be  painted  on  first,  and  from  them  the  ascent  made 
to  the  highest  lights.  A  very  fine  luster  can  be  given  to 
the  panel  if  a  coat  of  patent  white  glaze  is  applied  to  the 
entire  surface,  the  operation  to  be  repeated  as  soon  as  the 
first  coating  is  dry,  and  completed  by  the  application  of 
white  spirit  varnish  with  a  soft,  yielding  brush.  When 
this,  in  its  turn,  is  thoroughly  dry,  another  coating  should 
be  worked  from  side  to  side,  until  the  requisite  polish  is 
attained. 

Yeneered  tables  can  be  elegantly  decorated  either  in 
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water-  or  oil-colors,  the  surface  being  ebonized  as  soon  as 
the  colors  are  dry. 

Painting  on  Silk,  Satin,  and  Yelvet. — When  oil- 
paint  is  to  be  used,  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  begin  by  squeezing 
the  tube  colors  on  blotting-paper,  that  it  may  absorb  the 
oil,  as  there  is  always  a  risk  of  staining  the  material. 
The  highest  general  color  to  be  used  should  be  chosen 
first,  then  one  rapid  sweep  of  the  brush  should  give  as 
much  effect  as  can  be  conveyed ;  the  brush  should  be 
carried  right  across  the  material  with,  and  not  against, 
the  grain.  The  deepest  shadows  should  be  the  last  put 
on.  Blending  colors  upon  silk  or  satin  is  so  difficult  that 
it  is  best  done  upon  the  palette.  By  using  a  very  stiff 
brush  it  is  possible  to  produce  beautiful  results  upon 
plush,  but  the  color  must  sink  well  in,  and  it  is  rather  a 
difficult  operation.  Feathers  are  often  very  beautifully 
painted,  especially  on  fans. 

Sateen  is  one  of  the  best  materials  for  painting  in 
water- colors,  as  it  is  soft  and  takes  the  color  so  readily 
that  elaborate  designs  are  possible  in  its  decoration. 

Linens,  too,  take  color  well,  and  pretty  designs  in 
panels  are  excellent  for  bedroom  and  nursery  screens.  In 
painting  on  silk,  satin,  or  velvet,  the  best  materials 
should  always  be  selected.  The  surface  to  be  decorated 
should  be  stretched  tightly  upon  a  flat  board,  and  the 
design  outlined  in  pencil ;  or,  better  still,  transferred  by 
means  of  red  or  blue  paper.  The  greatest  difficulty  in 
water-color  painting  is  the  risk  of  the  color  spreading, 
but  this  is  in  a  measure  obviated  by  mixing  Chinese 
white  with  the  colors.  In  figure-painting  it  is  well  to 
begin  with  the  heads ;  in  landscape,  with  the  sky. 

Painting  on  canvas,  to  imitate  tapestry,  is  coming 
into  fashion.     Landscapes  and  bold  designs  are  the  best 
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for  this  purpose,  such  work  being  executed  upon  pliable 
ribbed  canvas,  which  has  undergone  especial  preparation, 
and  the  colors  are  regularly  rubbed  into  the  background. 
It  is  difficult  to  produce  delicate  effects,  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  minute  touches.  The  colors  used  in 
this  work  are  in  reality  liquid  dyes. 


in. 
MATEEIALS  AXD  PEICES. 

Great  liberty  of  choice  is  possible  in  regard  to  the 
materials  used  as  foundation  for  embroideries,  some  kinds 
being  more  especially  appropriate  to  one  purpose,  some 
to  another,  and  much  must  depend  not  only  upon  the 
destination  of  the  work,  but  upon  the  choice  of  silks  or 
worsteds  in  the  working. 

While  it  is  a  mistake  to  select  inferior  stuffs  for  deco- 
ration, it  is  an  equal  error  to  use  inferior  silks  or  crewels 
upon  handsome  materials.  Fine  linen  calls  for  fine 
crewels  or  silks.  Satin  and  velvet  look  incongruous  if 
worked  in  coarse  worsted  or  crewels ;  for  these  the  finest 
silks  and  filoselles  should  be  selected.  It  is  bad  economy 
to  buy  inferior  qualities  of  such  materials ;  the  best,  and 
only  the  best,  are  suitable  for  all  the  time  and  trouble  be- 
stowed upon  an  elaborate  design.  Good,  firm,  well-woven 
textures,  free  from  all  irregularity,  are  the  only  suitable 
materials  for  decorative  needle-work.  They  need  not 
necessarily  be  expensive;  it  is  only  needful  that  they 
should  be  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  that  they  should  be 
treated  suitably,  and  used  for  purposes  not  out  of  keep- 
ing with  their  qualities. 

Satins  and  silks  can  only  be  properly  embroidered  in 
a  frame.  Furniture  satin  with  a  cotton  back  may  be  used 
without  lining,  but  ordinary  dress-satin  requires  a  thin 
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cotton  backing  or  it  will  pucker  under  the  strain  of 
working.  White  satin  embroidered  in  colored  silks  is 
very  beautiful. 

As  it  is  always  worth  while  for  good  embroidery  to  be 
upon  durable  material,  linens  are  better  than  cottons,  and 
mixed  stuffs  are  not  desirable.  Thick  diagonal  cloth  or 
serge  of  the  best  quality  is  very  suitable  either  for  silk  or 
for  crewel  work,  and  is,  in  addition,  easily  worked,  which 
becomes  a  great  consideration  when  the  undertaking  is  a 
large  one,  as,  for  example,  a  pair  of  curtains.  No  highly- 
finished  or  glazed  surface  should  be  selected  for  decora- 
tion by  the  needle,  as  the  stitches  do  not  sink  well  into 
the  material,  and  the  glaze  is  very  apt  to  fray  out.  Satin 
forms  the  only  exception  to  this  rule. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  unglazed,  half -bleached 
linens  which  are  extremely  suitable  for  decorative  needle- 
work, of  which  we  may  mention : 

Max  cloth,  the  unbleached  brown  linen  often  used  for 
chair-covers. 

Twill,  a  thick  linen,  suitable  for  furniture  coverings. 

Sail-cloth,  of  yellow  color,  admirable  for  screen-pan- 
els. 

Oat-cake  and  oatmeal  linens,  which  are  materials  that 
wash  well. 

Smock  linen,  which  is  fashionable  for  tennis  aprons. 

Crash  is  very  much  used.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  home- 
spun, Russian  linen,  although  other  materials  are  constantly 
sold  under  this  name.  The  true  crash  is  only  eighteen 
inches  in  width,  is  very  coarse,  and  is  spun  by  Russian 
peasants,  in  lengths  varying  from  five  to  ten  yards.  Many 
good  imitations  are  to  be  met  with. 

Bolton,  or  workhouse  sheeting,  is  a  beautiful  material, 
very  much  used  in  embroidery  ;  it  is  seventy-two  inches 
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wide,  and  is  of  soft,  creamy  color ;  it  is  much  improved 
by  washing. 

Silk  sheeting,  satin  de  Chine,  tussore,  and  corah  silks, 
and  fabrics  known  as  plain  tapestry,  are  all  especially 
suitable  for  the  varieties  of  what  is  known  as  cushion- 
stitch. 

Felt,  which  is  difficult  to  work,  velveteen,  and  velvet 
cloth,  make  excellent  grounds  for  panels,  portieres,  bor- 
ders, etc. 

Diagonal  cloth,  serge,  super-serge,  and  Canton  flannel, 
the  latter  known  in  the  stores  as  "fashion  drapery,"  as 
well  as  Genoa  or  Lyons  velvet,  all  form  good  foundations 
for  needle-work,  while  the  latest,  most  fashionable,  and 
most  expensive  material  is  plush,  which  can  be  obtained 
in  every  variety  of  color. 

Gold  and  silver  cloths  are,  of  course,  not  in  ordinary 
use,  but  can  be  obtained  at  high  prices.  A  variety  of 
fabrics,  in  which  silk  predominates,  but  gold  and  silver 
threads  are  interwoven,  are  obtainable,  but  are  more  used 
for  ecclesiastical  or  heraldic  purjDoses  than  for  home  deco- 
ration. 

For  crewel  work,  linen  should  be  just  coarse  enough 
to  allow  the  worsted  to  pass  through  easily. 

Crewels  for  working  should  be  cut  into  short  threads, 
never  more  than  half  the  skein  in  length.  Long  needle- 
fuls pull  the  material  out  of  shape,  and  are,  besides,  very 
wasteful.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  use  crewel 
double,  in  which  case  it  should  never  be  passed  through 
the  needle  and  knotted  at  the  two  ends,  but  two  separate 
threads  of  the  right  length  should  be  passed  through  the 
needle  together. 

Crewels  of  the  best  quality  only  should  be  used.  In 
these  the  colors  are  fast,  and  will  bear  cleaning  or  washing. 
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Crewels  are  more  especially  suitable  for  working  upon  all 
kinds  of  linen,  on  plain,  diagonal  cloth,  serge,  and  flan- 
nel. They  are  very  effective  in  combination  with  filoselle 
or  embroidery  silk,  whether  for  working  conventional 
designs  or  where  flowers  are  introduced  into  the  design. 
Leaves  worked  in  crewel  and  the  flowers  in  silk  makes 
a  very  effective  combination. 

Tapestry  wool  is  double  the  thickness  of  crewel,  and 
is  only  useful  for  coarse  work. 

Arrasene  is  a  sort  of  chenille,  and  is  useful  in  pro- 
ducing broad  effects,  being  soft  and  rich  in  appearance. 

Embroidery  or  bobbin  silk  is  used' for  working  upon 
satin  and  silk,  or  upon  any  fine  material ;  it  is  not  unlike 
old-fashioned  floss  silk,  and,  like  it,  is  used  in  several 
threads  at  once. 

Purse  silk  is  less  soft,  but  is  very  useful  in  diapering, 
or  where  raised  effects  are  desirable. 

Filoselle,  when  of  good  quality,  is  pure  silk,  but,  being 
manufactured  of  inferior  silks,  is  cheaper  than  floss  or 
purse  silk. 

Gold  and  silver  threads  are  little  used,  but  can  be  ob- 
tained, if  desired,  for  raised  gold  or  silver  embroideries. 

Bullion  is  fashionable,  but  very  difficult  to  use  with 
skill ;  it  should  be  threaded  on  the  needle,  and  fastened 
down  as  in  bead-work.  It  is  occasionally  used  for  the 
backs  and  seats  of  chairs,  upon  deep-toned  velvet,  but 
it  is  so  easily  tarnished  as  to  be  practically  of  little  use. 

The  price  of  material  does  not  vary  greatly  from  time 
to  time.  The  subjoined  prices  are  those  asked,  at  the 
time  this  is  written,  in  the  stores  in  New  York : 

Cotton  momie-cloth,  fifty  inches  wide,  in  all  the  fash- 
ionable shades,  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  a  yard. 
Woolen  momie- cloth,  three  dollars  a  yard. 
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Felting  which  is  two  yards  in  width  costs  one  dollar 
and  a  half  a  yard. 

Satin  known  as  furniture  satin  is  of  great  width,  and 
costs  from  six  dollars  and  a  half  a  yard  upward. 

Sateen,  fifty  inches  wide,  is  three  dollars  and  a  half  a 
yard. 

Turkish  satin,  the  same  width,  six  dollars  a  yard. 

Satin  hrocatelle,  sixty-three  inches  wide,  costs  ten  dol- 
lars a  yard  and  upward. 

Flush  is  the  most  expensive  material  used  in  decora- 
tive embroidery;  the  cheapest  single- width  is  four  dol- 
lars and  a  half  a  yard.  Woolen  plush  is  half  a  dollar 
cheaper. 

Bolton  sheeting  is  imported  from  England,  and  may 
be  had  for  one  dollar  a  yard. 

Turcoman  cloth  costs  six  dollars  a  yard — wide  width. 

Stamped  velveteen  is  to  be  had  from  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  a  yard  upward. 

Plain  velveteen  is  to  be  had  from  one  dollar  a  yard 
upward. 

Canton  flannel,  which  is  very  much  used,  and  should 
be  asked  for  as  "fashion  drapery,"  can  be  bought  in 
every  variety  of  shade  for  ninety  cents  a  yard.  It  is 
double  width,  and  alike  upon  both  sides. 

Linens  can,  of  course,  be  purchased  at  varying  prices, 
dependent  upon  quality. 
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IV. 

STITCHES  AKD  METHODS. 

A  good  authority  has  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
"  the  simpler  and  fewer  the  stitches  in  embroidery  the 
better."  This  is  encouraging,  and  at  the  same  time  true, 
as  the  difference  in  stitches  is  in  reality  only  the  modifica- 
tion of  a  certain  number,  and  their  use  in  different  com- 
binations at  different  times. 

Stem-stitch  (called  by  Miss  Glaisher,  in  her  work  on 
"  Art  Embroidery,"  Tent-stitch)  is  the  first  and  most  sim- 
ple stitch  taught  to  a  beginner.  It  consists  in  a  single 
long  stitch  taken  forward,  and  a  shorter  one  backward, 
followed  by  another  forward  stitch  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  first ;  in  outline  work  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
thread  well  to  the  left  of  the  needle,  and  to  bring  it 
through  each  time  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  pattern  ; 
otherwise  the  result  will  be  an  uneven,  wavy  outline. 
The  quickest  way  is  to  work  upward  from  the  worker. 
The  stitches  should  all  be  equal,  neither  too  loose  nor  too 
tight,  and  each  point  should  be  kept  clear  and  bright. 
(See  Fig.  5.)  In  working  "  filled-in  embroidery  "  in  stem- 
stitch  the  outline  should  be  the  last  thing  attempted,  as 
by  this  method  a  more  natural  look  is  given  to  a  leaf  or 
flower.  The  stitches  are  intended  to  express  the  form  of 
the  leaf,  and  they  should  take  the  same  direction  as  in 
shading  with  pen  or  pencil. 
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In  the  example  given  (Fig.  6)  of  a  pansy,  the  stitches 
must  take  the  direction  of  the  outline,  from  the  center, 


Fig.  5.— Stem-Stitch. 


while  in  a  simple  leaf  they  should  be  at  an  angle  from 
the  middle   rib,  as  in  nature  (Fig.  7).     This  treatment 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 
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should  be  followed  whenever  possible,  as  it  gives  a  life- 
like appearance  to  the  representation. 

No  exact  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  length  of  this 
stitch ;  it  must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  object  repre- 
sented, the  material,  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the 
work,  etc.  (For  ordinary  crewel-work  perhaps  a  stem- 
stitch  might  be  from  three  eighths  to  half  an  inch  long. 
In  silk-work  it  should  be  shorter.)         _____ 

Cross-stitch  is  no  longer  used  in  modern  work ;  it  has 
gone  out  of  favor  with  the  old-fashioned  samplers  that 


Fig.  8.— Satin-Stitch. 


exhausted  the  patience  and  occupied  the  time  of  a  former 
generation. 

Split-stitch  is  worked  in  a  similar  way  to  stem-stitch, 
only  in  bringing  the  needle  up  through  the  material  it  is 
passed  through  the  crewel  or  silk.  This  stitch  is  more 
suitable  for  frame-  than  for  hand- work. 

/Satin-stitch  (Fig.  8)  is  greatly  used  in  white  embroid- 
ery, and  consists  in  taking  the  needle  back  each  time 
to  almost  the  spot  whence  it  started,  so  that  the  same 
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result  is  reached  upon  both  sides.  It  produces  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface  when  properly  and  neatly  worked,  and  is 
very  useful  for  petals  and  raised  designs  in  small  masses. 
Blanket  stitch  (Fig.  9)  is  used  for  edging.  It  is  ex- 
actly like  ordinary  button-hole  stitch,  and  varies  only  by 
being  sloped  in  any  required  direction,  or  by  working 
two  or  three  stitches  and  then  leaving  a  space. 


Fig.  9.—  Blanket-Stitch. 


Chain-stitch  is  used  occasionally  in  filled-in  embroid- 
ery, but  it  has  a  mechanical  effect,  and  has  been  so  ex- 
actly copied  by  machine-work  that  it  is  no  longer  sug- 
gestive in  needle-work.  It  consists  simply  in  taking  a 
stitch  from  left  to  right,  and,  before  drawing  out  the 
needle,  bringing  the  thread  round  to  the  worker  under  the 
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point  of  the  needle.  Where  the  outline  is  required  to  be 
very  marked,  chain-stitch  may  be  used  to  replace  stem- 
stitch.     (Fig.  10.) 

Hope-stitch  is  a  sort  of  twisted  chain-stitch,  and  is  very 
effective  for  coarse  work.  It  is  managed  by  taking  the 
second  stitch  from  the  center  of  the  loop,  and  passing  it 
to  half  the  distance  behind  it,  and  then  pushing  the  loop 
on  one  side  to  allow  the  needle  to  enter  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  first  stitch.     (Fig.  11.) 

Feather-stitch,  sometimes  called  long-stitch,  or  simply 


Fig.  10.— Chain-Stitch. 

embroidery-stitch,  has  lately  been  rechristened  as  opus 
plumarium,  from  its  resemblance  to  birds'  plumage.  It 
is  a  very  easy,  light  stitch,  either  as  worked  in  the  hand 
or  in  a  frame.  The  stitches  in  both  instances  are  the 
same ;  the  method  consists  in  working  the  stitches  of 
varying  length  into  and  between  each  other,  adapting 
them  to  the  design ;  in  frame- work  passing  the  needle 
backward  and  forward,  while  in  the  hand  it  is  kept  up- 
on the  surface.  This  is  a  very  useful  stitch  for  embroid- 
ering flowers,   whether  natural  or  conventional.     (Fig. 
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12.)     In  working  the  petal  of  a  flower  the  outer  part  is 
first  worked  with  closer  stitches,  to  form  an  even  edge, 


Fig.  11.— Twisted  Chain. 


while  toward  the  center  broken  or  uneven  stitches  are 
best;  then  follow  more  irregular  stitches,  which,  start- 


Fiq.  12.— Feather-Stitch. 
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ing  from  the  center,  are  carried  in  among  those  already 
worked.  When  completed,  the  stitches  should  have  been 
so  worked  in  and  among  each  other  as  to  blend  in  an  har- 
monious whole,  separate  stitches  being  indistinguishable  ; 
and,  when  shaded  silks  are  used,  the  gradations  ought  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible.  In  leaves  with  uneven  edges 
these  stitches  are  admirable  for  following  the  broken  out- 
line, and  giving  the  true  appearance  of  a  serrated  leaf. 

The  proper  way  to  start  in  all  such  work  is  by  running 
the  thread  a  little  in  front  of  the  embroidery,  never  in 
any  case  by  knotting  the  thread.  Knots  are  wholly  in- 
admissible, as  are  also  untidy  ends ;  the  back  should  be 
as  neat  as  the  surface. 

All  other  stitches  used  in  embroideries  are  merely 
modifications  of  those  already  named,  and  to  enumerate 
them  would  only  confuse  a  worker.  But  we  will  men- 
tion a  useful  device  for  the  raised  centers  of  flowers,  as, 
for  instance,  the  daisy  or  sunflower,  or  the  stamens  of 
others.  It  is  called  a  French  knot  (Fig.  13),  and  is  made 
by  bringing  the  thread  through  to  the  front  of  the  work 
and  holding  it  in  the  left  hand  four  or  ^.yq  inches  from 
the  work,  the  needle  being  in  the  right  hand ;  the  thread 
in  the  left  hand  is  twisted  two  or  three  times  round  the 
needle  as  close  to  the  work  as  possible ;  then  the  point  is 
turned  down  into  the  material  nearly,  but  not  exactly, 
where  the  thread  came  up ;  the  needle  is  then  pulled 
through  to  the  other  side,  and  the  thread  carefully  drawn 
till  the  knot  is  firm.  The  knot  will  hang  loose  and  have 
a  bad  effect  unless  the  thread  is  drawn  round  the  needle 
close  up  to  the  work  before  the  needle  is  pulled  quite 
through. 

Holbein-stitch  is  a  name  given  to  stitches  used  in  elab- 
orating designs  copied  from  the  works  of  Hans  Holbein, 
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and  in  reality  it  owes  its  name  to  the  painter  whose  pat- 
terns are  taken  rather  than  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  stitch 
itself.  German  needle-women  bring  this  class  of  work 
to  very  great  perfection,  using  it  for  the  borderings  of 


Fig.  13.— Knotted-Stitch,  or  French  Knot. 

towels,  and  sometimes  of  table-cloths,  which  are  finished 
off  with  elaborate  fringes  of  the  material  raveled  out,  the 
strands  being  then  plaited  and  knotted  in  various  pat- 
terns. It  is  worked  in  colored  silks  if  upon  linens,  while, 
if  upon  canvas,  embroidery  cotton  is  used,  generally  red 
or  blue. 

Stitches  for  Frame  Embroidery.  Couching  or  Laid 
Embroidery. — In  this  work  the  threads  are  first  laid 
evenly  and  straight  from  side  to  side  of  the  space  to  be 
covered,  the  needle  being  passed  through   to  the  back 
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and  brought  up  again,  not  quite  close,  but  at  a  sufficient 
distance  to  allow  of  an  intermediate  stitch  being  taken 
backward,  so  that  the  threads  are  laid,  alternately,  first, 
third,  second,  fourth,  and  so  on,  which  has  a  better  effect 
than  if  they  were  laid  on  consecutively.  If  the  lines 
slant  much  it  is  not  necessary  to  alternate  the  rows. 
When  a  layer  is  complete,  threads  of  different  color  or 
material  are  laid  across  at  regular  intervals  and  fixed 
down  by  stitches  at  the  back.  (Fig.  14.)  The  chief 
beauty  of  such  work  lies  in  its  regularity.  This  stitch  is 
admirable  when  broad  effects  are  needed  without  shad- 
ing, and  it  is  extremely  useful  in  restoring  old  embroid- 
ery by  grounding  it  anew  instead  of  transferring  it. 
This  is  best  effected  by  stretching  the  old  embroidery 


Fig.  14 — Plain  Couching 


upon  a  new  backing,  carefully  cutting  away  the  frayed 
material  and  couching  the  new  ground.  Various  dia- 
pered patterns  can  be  made  by  this  stitch  by  simply  al- 
ternating the  crossings.     Sometimes  the  threads  are  laid 
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on  in  twos  or  threes,  and  stitched  across  at  regular  inter- 
vals (Fig.  15),  giving  an  effect  known  as  brick-work. 


Fig.  15— Three  Illustrations  of  Diaper-Couchings— Couching  known  as  " Brick-work.*" 


Cushion-stitch  is  simply  stem-stitch,  and  by  a  second 
stitch  is  converted  into  cross-stitch,  as  in  hand  embroidery. 

Cushion- stitch  is  a 
name  also  applied  to  the 
many  stitches  used  in 
grounding,  either  by  tak- 
ing up  single  threads  at 
long,  even  intervals,  or 
(as  in  Fig.  16)  in  waved 
lines  or  zig-zags. 

Stem-stitch  and  split- 
stitch  are  also  used  in 
frame-work. 

Japanese  -  stitch  (Fig. 
IT)  is  worked  in  the  same  way  as  stem-stitch,  but  is  a 
modification   of   it,   and   consists  in   various   very   long 
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Fig.  16.— Cushion-Stitch. 
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stretches,  winch  have  the  effect  of  parallel  lines;  it  is 
useful  in  representing  water  or  ground. 

Among  the  stitches  no  longer  in  common  use  are  tam- 


Fig  17. 


hour- stitch,  and  what  is  known  as  opus  anglicum,  although 
the  ]atter  is  still  used  in  ecclesiastical  needle- work. 

Applique,  or  cut-work,  must  be  divided  into  work 
mlaid  and  oralaid. 

Inlaid  applique  consists  in  tracing  the  same  pattern 
on  two  materials,  then  cutting  both  out  carefully  and  in- 
laying the  one  into  the  other.  This  class  of  work  is  com- 
mon in  old  Italian  embroideries  and  in  tapestries.  The 
mlaying  is  managed  by  sewing  the  inlaid  part  down  with 
thread,  covered  with  cords  or  couchings  of  floss  silk. 
Sometimes  narrow  ribbons  or  braid  is  stitched  over  the 
edges  to  keep  them  flat. 

Onlaid  applique  consists  in  cutting  out  the  pattern 
in  several  stuffs  and  laying  it  down  upon  an  even  ground 
of  another  material ;  care  must  be  taken  to  cut  the  ap- 
plied work  even  ;  the  back  of  each  piece  may  be  touched 
with  gum  (very  thick  and  dry,  lest  it  should  penetrate 
the  material),  in  order  to  keep  it  in  its  place  upon  the 
material,  which  should  first  be  worked  out.  Then  the 
applied  piece  should  be  very  carefully  adjusted,  the  edges 
fastened  down  by  laying  a  cord  of  silk,  or  silver,  or  gold 
twist  on  the  edge,  and  sewing  it  down  with  fine  stitches. 
Sometimes  the  edges  are  sewn  down  with  button-hole 
stitch,  in  a  lighter  or  darker  shade.  In  a  leaf-pattern 
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the  vein  may  be  indicated  by  silk  of  a  darker  shade. 
(Fig.  18.) 

Transferring  Designs. — This  process  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  color  of  the  material  to  be  nsed.  If 
the  ground  is  light,  a  good  way  is  to  trace  the  design 
carefully  upon  tissue-paper  and  fix  the  pattern  flat  upon 
the  material ;  then,  placing  between  them  a  sheet  of  car- 
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Fig.  18. 
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bonized  paper,  go  over  the  pattern  with  a  sharp  metallic 
pencil,  and  the  design  will  be  accurately  traced  upon  the 
ground.  But,  occasionally,  by  this  method,  the  color  of 
the  carbonized  paper  remains  behind  and  soils  the  ma- 
terial, especially  if  it  is  freshly  carbonized ;  a  piece  that 
has  seen  service  is  therefore  precious.  To  transfer  on  to 
dark  grounds  another  method  must  be  resorted  to. 
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Pouncing. — By  this  process  the  design  must  be  drawn 
upon  thick  paper,  and  the  outlines  pricked  through  with 
a  pin.  When  once  the  pattern  is  pricked  out,  it  is  fixed 
face  downward  upon  the  material,  and  rubbed  over  with 
starch  or  fine  powder,  sewn  up  in  a  thin  muslin  bag,  or, 
better  still,  with  pulverized  pipe-clay,  rubbed  on  with  a 
firmly-rolled  piece  of  flannel  or  wad.  Then  carefully  re- 
moving the  pattern,  a  pen  dipped  in  India-ink,  or  a  brush 
in  a  solution  made  of  pipe -clay  and  gum,  will  effectually 
trace  out  the  pattern. 

Although  we  mention  these  methods  for  the  use  of 
those  who  desire  to  transfer  patterns,  either  for  applique- 
work  or  embroidery  of  any  kind,  we  at  the  same  time 
recommend  all  who  can  do  so  to  have  the  design  traced 
for  them  either  by  the  designer  or  by  a  professional 
stamper.  The  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  the  process, 
and  it  is  terribly  annoying  to  find  a  delicate  material 
soiled  or  spoiled  in  the  very  commencement.  Stamping 
patterns  for  embroidery  is  quite  an  art,  and  well  worth 
the  small  sum  demanded. 

Drawn  Work. — Before  leaving  the  subject  of  em- 
broidery we  must  speak  of  the  revival  of  a  very  ancient 
art  in  the  drawn  work  which  is  becoming  daily  more 
fashionable.  Although  it  is  terribly  trying  to  the  eyes, 
it  is  yet  so  fascinating  that  the  most  elaborate  designs 
are  now  carried  on  by  its  means.  This  method  of  decora- 
tion consists  in  drawing  out  the  threads  of  fine  linen,  and 
filling  in  patterns  with  every  variety  and  combination 
of  stitch.  Hemstitch  is  the  first  and  easiest  form  of  it, 
but  from  this  simple  drawing  out  of  one  thread  and 
stitching  at  regular  intervals,  the  art  has  progressed  to  the 
arrangement  of  most  elaborate  patterns,  fringes,  and  in- 
sertions.    Few  directions  for  such  work  can  be  given,  the 
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most  elaborate  being,  after  all,  merely  a  matter  of  industry 
and  arrangement.  So  many  more  threads  pulled  out,  so 
many,  or  so  few,  passed  over  or  caught  together,  and 
varied  by  the  introduction  of  herring-bone,  button-hole,  or 
chain-stitches,  or  by  overcasting,  or  darning-stitch.  This 
latter  at  once  brings  us  to  the  darned  net-work,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  later  lace,  and  has  been  revived  again. 
In  England,  curtains  of  hand  netting,  elaborately  darned 
in  patterns,  are  much  used,  and  coverings  of  the  same 
work  over  colored  silks  or  satins  are  very  effective. 

Italian  and  Spanish  Drawn  Work  is  beautiful,  and 
some  of  the  ancient  specimens  are  as  elaborate  and  fine 
as  the  finest  lace. 

Point  Coupe  includes  different  styles  of  hand-made 
lace.  An  English  authority  defines  it  as  "  stuff  gummed 
to  a  net-work  of  threads,  the  pattern  formed  by  outlining 
with  button-hole  stitch  the  parts  that  were  to  remain,  and 
cutting  the  rest  away  "  ;  and  as  "  threads  alone  arranged 
in  a  frame  and  radiating  from  a  common  center,  worked 
in  various  patterns." 

Reference  is  constantly  made  to  it  in  history.  It  was 
universally  used  in  the  middle  ages  for  the  decoration  of 
dress,  but  is  now  chiefly  devoted  to  the  trimming  of  other 
work.  Silk  and  satin  linings,  and  the  introduction  of 
silk  in  the  working,  or  silk  laid  over  net,  and  treated  as 
above,  all  furnish  varieties  of  the  same  style. 

Lace  Work. — This  subject  is  too  wide  a  one  for  a 
small  manual.  We  must  be  content  to  mention  that  from 
the  coarsest  Macrame  lace  to  the  most  delicate  point  and 
pillow  lace,  every  possible  variety  can  be  accomplished  by 
industrious  and  skillful  fingers. 

Frames  and  Framing. — The  old-fashioned  frame 
with  bars,  upon  which  webbing  was  firmly  nailed,  to  re- 
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ceive  the  material  to  be  worked,  which  was  sewn  tightly 
upon  it,  has  been  superseded  by  one  recently  patented, 
in  which  the  webbing  is  rendered  unnecessary,  and  the 
work  is  stretched  by  means  of  rollers.  Mr.  F.  Sharpe, 
of  No.  317  East  Forty-first  Street,  New  York,  has  re- 
cently effected  still  greater  improvements  in  embroidery 
frames,  and  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  an  arrangement 
by  means  of  which  the  work  is  evenly  stretched,  and  so 
firmly  secured  that  the  material  does  not  give  in  the  least 
degree,  even  under  the  strain  of  very  heavy  work. 

The  best  Embroidery  Needles  for  ordinary  crewel 
hand-work  are  Nos.  5  and  6  ;  for  coarse  materials,  such 
as  sail-cloth  or  oatcake  cloth,  No.  4 ;  for  frame  embroid- 
ery or  very  fine  hand- work,  the  higher  numbers.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  use  too  fine  a  needle  ;  the  rule  to  be  observed 
is,  that  the  silk  or  crewel  should  pass  easily  through  the 
eye,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  become  frayed  in  working. 

Scissors  should  be  finely  pointed,  and  very  sharp. 

Thimbles  which  have  been  worn  smooth  are  the 
best.  Some  workers  prefer  ivory  or  vulcanite.  Two 
thimbles  should  be  used  for  frame-work. 

Prickers  are  necessary  for  piercing  holes  in  gold  em- 
broidery, and  also  for  arranging  the  lie  of  the  thread  in 
some  forms  of  couching. 

Linen  of  every  description,  except  that  known  as  oat- 
cake or  sail-cloth,  can  be  worked  without  a  frame. 

Gold  Embroidery  on  velvet  or  satin  grounds  requires 
to  be  worked  on  strong,  even  linen,  and  then  cut  out  and 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  applique.  When 
a  particularly  rich  and  raised  effect  is  desired,  any  em- 
broidery may  be  treated  in  this  manner;  it  is  more 
troublesome,  but  it  amply  repays  the  labor  by  the  in- 
creased beauty  of  the  work. 
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Old  Embroideries  are  often  transferred  to  new  ground 
by  this  method,  and  in  such  work  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
away  the  ground  close  to  the  embroidery ;  then  place  it 
on  the  new  material,  which  has  been  previously  framed, 
and  the  outline  tacked  down.  The  best  way  of  finishing 
is  then  to  work  in  the  edges  with  silks  dyed  exactly  to 
match  the  colors  in  the  old  work.  If  this  is  properly 
done,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  which  are  old  and  which 
new  stitches,  and  it  is  only  by  examining  the  back  that 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  work  has  been  transferred  at  all. 
Embroidery  so  transferred  is  as  good  as  it  was  in  its  first 
days — in  many  cases  much  better,  for  time  has  often  the 
same  mellowing  effects  upon  embroideries  as  upon  paint- 
ings. 

A  less  expensive,  but  also  much  less  charming  method, 
is  to  edge  the  old  embroidery,  after  applying  it  to  the  new 
ground,  with  a  cord  or  line  of  couching,  but  it  is  always 
easy  in  such  work  to  see  that  it  has  been  transferred. 

For  Applique  of  all  kinds  it  is  necessary  to  back  the 
material,  which  is  best  done  in  this  way :  A  piece  of  thin 
cotton  or  linen  fabric  is  tightly  stretched  on  to  a  board 
with  tacks  or  drawing-pins.  It  is  then  covered  smoothly 
and  completely  with  paste.  The  wrong  side  of  the  vel- 
vet, satin,  or  serge,  or  whatever  material  is  used,  is  then 
pressed  firmly  down  on  the  pasted  surface  with  the  hands 
and  left  to  dry. 

The  following  is  a  good  recipe  for  embroidery  paste : 
Three  and  a  half  spoonfuls  of  flour  and  as  much  powdered 
resin  as  will  lie  on  a  quarter-dollar ;  mix  these  well  and 
smoothly  with  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  pour  it  into  an 
iron  saucepan ;  put  in  a  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  cloves, 
and  go  on  stirring  till  it  boils  ;  then  turn  it  into  a  galli- 
pot to  cool. 
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Good  crewels  will  always  wash  or  clean  without  in- 
jury, but  cheap  and  inferior  worsteds  will  not  do  so. 
Ordinary  crewel  or  linen  may  be  washed  at  home  by 
plunging  it  into  a  lather  made  by  water  in  which  bran 
has  been  boiled,  or  even  with  simple  soapsuds,  so  long  as 
no  soda  or  washing-powder  is  used.  It  should  be  care- 
fully rinsed,  without  wringing,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
When  almost  dry,  it  may  be  stretched  out  with  drawing- 
pins  on  a  board,  and  will  not  require  ironing. 

Embroidery  on  cloth  or  serge  may  often  be  cleaned 
with  benzoline,  applied  with  a  piece  of  clean  flannel ;  but 
if  a  piece  of  work  is  much  soiled,  or  in  the  case  of  fine 
doyleys,  it  is  safer  to  trust  to  a  cleaner. 


V. 

WINDOW-HANGINGS  AND  POKTIEKES. 

Curtains,  for  whatever  purpose  intended,  afford  am- 
ple scope  for  decoration.  The  hangings  of  a  room  help 
to  furnish  it  more  than  anything  else,  and  whether  we 
consider  them  as  necessaries,  as  in  the  case  of  window- 
curtains,  or  as  additions  and,  in  some  sort,  luxuries,  as  in 
the  case  of  portieres,  a  great  deal  of  skill  is  possible  in 
their  treatment. 

In  many  houses  a  very  pleasant  effect  is  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  drapery  in  the  hall.  The  entrance 
to  a  house  strikes  every  one,  and,  in  the  majority  of 
modern  homes,  the  first  view  is  usually  of  a  stairway  by 
no  means  too  ornamental.  In  old-fashioned  or  in  large 
houses,  a  different  arrangement  is  met  with,  and  the 
stairs  seen  in  the  background  are  in  broken  nights,  with 
a  landing  opposite  the  doorway,  which,  furnished  with  a 
colored  glass  window,  and  made  still  more  presentable  by 
the  happy  introduction  of  flowers  in  a  stand,  or  perhaps 
a  hanging-basket,  at  once  attracts  attention.  Even  in 
such  a  case  the  pleasant  effect  is  heightened  by  drapery 
which  half  frames  the  window ;  but,  where  the  architect 
has  been  less  kind,  a,  portiere  across  the  entry,  gracefully 
looped,  is  at  once  pleasant  and  suggestive. 

So  many  delightful  possibilities  are  concealed  by  a  cur- 
tain ;  not  to  mention  the  skillful  hiding  of  defects  made 
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feasible  with  such  means,  or  the  softening  of  angles  and 
happy  obliteration  of  corners.  Moreover,  in  the  use  of 
curtains,  every  variety  of  decoration  becomes  possible, 
and  so  much  taste  and  skill  can  be  shown  in  the  selec- 
tion of  materials,  the  adaptation  of  patterns,  and  the 
choice  of  coloring,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  draper- 
ies of  every  kind  receive  increasing  attention. 

Window-curtains  show  off  decorative  needle-work 
most  admirably,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  general  effect  of 
a  room  is  due  to  their  skillful  treatment.  They  should 
be  chosen  of  materials  which  look  well  in  daylight,  and 
when  drawn  for  the  evening  will  show  up  equally  well 
by  gas  or  lamplight.  If  heavy  stuffs  are  selected,  white 
under-curtains  are  indispensable ;  but  there  are  many 
materials  of  light  tone  and  make,  which,  edged  with  lace, 
serve  a  double  purpose.  Curtains  should  never  be  too 
full,  and  they  are  more  artistic  when  they  are  only  just 
long  enough  to.  lie  a  few  inches  upon  the  floor. 

Half  the  effect  of  handsome  needle-work  is  lost  if  the 
width  of  the  hanging  necessitates  many  folds ;  it  should 
be  sufficiently  wide  to  hang  easily  when  drawn  across 
the  window,  and  no  wider.  The  design,  once  selected, 
should  always  be  worked  upon  the  material  itself,  unless 
in  the  case  of  borderings,  which  may  be  laid  on  to  sug- 
gest inclosing  lines.  Although  a  pair  of  curtains  repre- 
sents a  cumbersome  piece  of  work,  the  stitches  in  such 
embroidery  are  so  large  that  the  ground  is  easily  covered, 
and  the  effect  is  altogether  far  handsomer  than  when  the 
design  is  worked  upon  strips  and  laid  on. 

It  is  essential  that  curtains  should   harmonize  with 

the  decoration  of  the  room ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned 

incidentally,  that  a  great  deal  of  effect  will  depend  upon 

the  choice  of  the  carpet,  which  in  most  cases  precedes 
25 
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that  of  the  hangings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  carpet 
has  no  right  to  rule  the  coloring  of  the  room ;  it  should 
be  entirely  subordinate — an  accessory,  as  it  were — that 
which  the  background  is  to  a  picture,  or  the  green- 
sward to  the  forest ;  but  as  this  is  very  often  not  the 
case,  and  the  carpet  may  be  already  in  place,  in  strong 
self-assertion,  it  must  be  considered,  and  the  draperies 
brought  into  harmony  with  it.  Where  the  coloring  of 
a  room  is  neutral,  bright  window-hangings  are  a  possibil- 
ity, but,  generally  speaking,  the  more  sober  hues  are 
better  chosen  for  the  material,  and  such  bright  coloring 
as  is  thought  desirable  introduced  into  the  working  of 
the  design.  Soft  fabrics  hang  best.  Hep  is  too  stiff  for 
graceful  effects ;  serge  or  diagonal  cloth  is  pleasant,  both 
for  its  softness  in  work  and  on  account  of  the  graceful 
folds  into  which  it  naturally  falls. 

Velveteen  is  also  suitable  for  hangings,  being  durable 
and  very  accessible  to  ornament ;  worked  in  filoselle,  cur- 
tains of  this  material  are  extremely  handsome ;  velvet  is 
rather  less  manageable,  and  does  not  answer  so  well  for 
applied  work,  the  pile,  when  it  is  rich,  interfering  with 
the  set  of  the  stitches. 

For  heavy  draperies,  a  border  design  is  best,  or  one 
with  intervals,  such  as  stars  or  crescents,  which  may  be 
worked  in  silks  or  bullion  ;  while  for  lighter  material 
a  continuous  pattern,  carried  over  the  whole  of  the  cur- 
tain, looks  very  well.  Crewels,  lightened  by  the  in- 
troduction of  filoselle,  are  best  for  such  designs.  Branch- 
ing patterns,  too,  are  well  adapted  for  curtains,  and  will 
suit  almost  all  materials,  while,  where  dadoes  are  intro- 
duced, a  border  of  different  material  is  admissible,  the 
depth  of  which  must  bear  relation  to  that  of  the  wall- 
paper, supposing  it  to  be  in  the  same  style.      A  dado 
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may  be  embroidered  before  it  is  sewn  on  to  the  cur- 
tain, and  when  it  has  a  conventional  design  of  upright- 
stemmed  flowers,  the  remainder  of  the  hanging  might 
be  appropriately  worked  in  single  flowers  of  the  same 
kind,  similar  in  color.  Curtains  in  two  shades  are  often 
very  appropriate  for  smaller  rooms,  where  dadoes  are 
a  little  out  of  place ;  a  darker  and  lighter  brown,  for  ex- 
ample, or  two  shades  of  gray  relieved  by  crimson  bias 
introduced  where  they  are  joined,  would  be  both  pretty 
and  effective. 

Summer  curtains  of  unbleached  linens,  worked  in 
crewel,  admit  of  an  almost  endless  variety,  while  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  choice  of  materials  suited  to  more  elabo- 
rate and  expensive  drapery.  Satins  of  creamy  tint  are 
especially  manufactured  for  such  purposes,  and  silks 
known  as  "  unfinished  "  are  of  the  neutral  colors  which 
best  bear  elaborate  designs,  while  very  inexpensive  cur- 
tains can  be  made  of  cotton  sheeting,  worked  in  ordinary 
worsteds  or  crewels. 

Portieres  serve  a  double  purpose,  and  are  invaluable 
either  to  hide  or  to  replace  a  door,  or  as  a  separation  be- 
tween double  rooms  ;  well  managed,  they  are  exceedingly 
effective.  They  should  not  repeat  the  window-curtains, 
but  should  harmonize  with  them  in  coloring  and  style. 
Portieres,  whether  single  or  double,  should  be  sewn  upon 
rings  and  suspended  upon  a  pole,  so  that  they  can  be 
drawn  back  at  will ;  they  should  not  be  looped,  but  should 
fall  in  easy  folds.  Where  they  are  intended  to  separate 
rooms  of  different  character,  they  can  be  made  double — 
of  one  color  and  material  on  the  one  side,  and  of  some- 
thing suitable  to  the  coloring  of  the  other  room  upon  the 
reverse. 

It  is  a  very  usual  thing  to  make  portieres  of  two  or 
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three  different  materials ;  for  example,  in  panels  or  with  a 
border,  more  or  less  deep,  of  one  material,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  something  different.  For  example  (in  Fig. 
19),  we  have  a  very  simple  design,  which  becomes  most 
effective  when  worked  npon  different  materials — the  up- 
per part,  for  instance,  in  satin,  the  lower  in  plush,  with 
satin  bands.  The  suggestions  of  the  artist  for  the  treat- 
ment of  this  portiere  are,  that  the  upper  panel  should  be 
of  whitish  yellow  satin,  the  flowers,  which  are  peach- 
blossoms,  worked  in  pink  and  crimson,  the  lower  part  of 
the  branch  in  bluish  gray,  with  brown  touches,  and  the 
smaller  stems  yellow,  with  reddish  shadows.  A  delicate 
green  should  be  chosen  for  the  young  leaves.  The  lower 
panel  should  be  of  salmon-pink  plush  and  the  vase  of 
light  blue,  the  markings  in  gold  thread,  while  the  waving 
tracery  of  the  plush  panels  should  be  in  black,  and  a  warm 
brown  plush  border  complete  the  hanging  at  the  bottom. 
Just  above  the  salmon  plush  a  blue  bordering  with  con- 
ventional flowers  in  pink  with  deep  red  centers,  with 
bands  above  and  below  of  yellow  satin,  will  throw  up  the 
design  with  admirable  contrasts. 

The  same  design  could  be  carried  out  upon  simpler 
material,  attention  being  given  to  the  coloring  suggested 
for  the  details  ;  it  would  look  well  in  almost  any  soft  ma- 
terial with  neutral  ground,  the  colors  employed  in  the 
rendering  being  bright  and  harmonious. 

An  effective  design  (Fig.  20)  is  also  intended  for  the 
use  of  satin  and  plush,  and  the  suggestions  for  its  working 
are  that  the  most  satisfactory  result  would  be  produced 
by  "  on-laying."  Three  different  plushes  are  recom- 
mended. For  the  upper  panel,  a  mixed  shade  of  brown 
and  red ;  the  side  bands  to  be  of  sage-green,  and  a  warm 

greenish  brown  to  be  chosen  for  the  bottom.     The  treat- 
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merit  suggested  for  the  center  would  be  difficult  but  most 
effective,  and  would  amply  repay  the  time  and  care  be- 
stowed upon  it.  Delicate  whitish-yellow  satin  could  be 
taken  as  a  ground  above  the  water-line,  with  blue  satin  for 
the  water  itself,  the  ripples  being  suggested  by  darker 
lines  of  blue  in  silk  or  worsted  upon  the  surface,  while  the 
mass  of  deeper  color  in  the  corner  could  be  managed  by 
the  introduction  of  a  darker  material  of  the  depth  of  color 
desired,  and  by  so  cutting  it  and  inlaying  it  by  applique, 
that  the  ends  of  some  of  the  rush -leaves  would  be  shown 
over  it  as  if  on  the  border,  while  the  effect  of  distance 
could  be  produced  by  cutting  out,  in  lighter  material,  the 
reeds  that  occupy  the  foreground.  In  treating  the  water, 
the  same  idea  of  perspective  can  be  given  by  making  the 
ripples  toward  the  bottom  of  the  panel  close  together, 
and  widening  the  distances  by  degrees,  until,  about  half 
way  up  to  the  water-line,  they  should  cease  altogether. 

This  design  might  be  very  well  treated  if  the  center 
panel  were  painted  upon  satin,  or  worked  in  simple  out- 
line stitch  in  well-assorted  silks. 

Such  materials  would  necessarily  make  a  portiere  in 
this  style  a  serious  expense,  and  therefore  another  design 
(Fig.  21)  is  given  to  show  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  moderate  means.  It  represents  a  hanging  which 
can  be  completed  in  every  detail  for  a  sum  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding four  dollars.  The  body  of  the  portiere  could  be 
of  any  mixed  material  (that  stamped  with  a  Persian  pat- 
tern is  best),  which  can  be  bought,  fifty-one  inches  wide, 
for  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  yard,  while  a  yard  and  a  quar- 
ter of  velveteen,  at  one  dollar  a  yard,  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  bands  and  center  design.  Even  if  simply  put  on 
by  applique  work,  this  style  of  decoration  is  very  effect- 
ive, but  designs  might  be  worked  upon  the  velvet,  if  de- 
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sired,  to  suit  any  taste ;  or,  again,  stamped  velvet,  in  rich 
colors,  could  be  used  upon  Canton  flannel,  or  plain  ma- 
terial of  some  neutral  tint. 

A  design  of  sunflowers,  with  a  deep  plush  bordering, 
upon  which  conventionalized  flowers  of  the  same  kind 
are  laid,  is  very  effective  for  hangings.  The  upper  panel 
(in  Fig.  22)  might  be  of  light-blue  cloth,  the  flowers 
worked  in  crewels,  and  the  lower  panel  of  deep-blue 
plush,  the  flowers  upon  this  having  a  black  center,  and 
the  outer  circle  of  the  leaves  being  worked  in  bright 
yellow. 

Fig.  23  is  intended  for  an  applique  design,  and  repre- 
sents conventionalized  calla-lilies.  In  this  hanging,  the 
suggestions  are  for  a  pale,  greenish-blue,  lusterless  mate- 
rial for  the  body  of  the  curtain  ;  the  leaves  on  the  border 
and  upon  the  center  panel  to  be  of  pearl-colored  satin, 
put  on  by  applique  work,  while  the  flowers  should  be  of 
dead  white  ^  without  luster,  as  should  also  the  plain 
bordering  and  ornament  at  the  bottom  of  the  center 
frame.  This  would  be  a  most  delicate  piece  of  decora- 
tion, suitable  for  a  boudoir  or  morning-room. 

The  introduction  of  a  center  panel,  painted  upon 
satin,  is  novel  and  effective.  Such  a  design  (see  Fig.  24) 
might  be  treated  either  by  the  brush  or  by  the  needle.  A 
branch  of  maple,  with  its  brilliant  autumn-leaves,  is  rep- 
resented upon  a  ground  of  pale-yellow  satin,  and  the  hill- 
side is  suggested  by  a  few  light  touches,  which,  if  painted, 
are  easily  conveyed,  and,  if  treated  as  embroidery,  could 
be  outlined  by  the  introduction  of  plush  inlaid.  The 
borderings  of  tki$  portiere  should  be  of  rich  dark  brown, 
the. waging  fctesign 'being  traced  in  outline-stitch  or  crewel 
in1  "Bright  gold  or  yellows,  or,  indeed,  in  any  bright  colors 
which  might  be  preferred*.     The  autumnal  shades  would 
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Fig.  23. 


probably  be  better  conveyed  by  the  brush  than  by  the 
needle. 

An  entirely  novel  idea,  both  as  to  design  and  treat- 
ment, is  suggested  in  our  next  design  (Fig.  25).    The  up- 
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per  panel  is  intended  to  be  of  sea-green  plush,  as  dark  as 
can  be  obtained,  the  lower  to  be  very  deep  blue  of  the 
same  material.  The  upper  and  lower  bands  should  be 
of  sage-green,  the  center  panel  being  bordered  above  by 
light-blue  satin,  and  below  by  sea-green  with  the  water- 
lines  worked  on.  The  meshes  of  the  net  should  be  of 
yellow  silk,  so  arranged  that  the  shadows  are  well  brought 
out.  This  could  be  effectively  done  in  couching  work, 
and  a  very  original  finish  might  be  given  if  the  floats 
were  represented  by  rounds  of  leather,  stitched  on. 

The  gull  should  be  in  grayish  white.  The  border 
design,  which  is  a  representation  of  sea-fern  convention- 
alized, must  be  worked  in  outline-stitch  in  gold  silks. 

Yery  often  &  portiere  which  would  be  rich  and  effec- 
tive in  a  single  curtain  would  hardly  bear  duplication. 
Simple  designs  are  better  in  the  case  of  double  doors, 
or  for  a  doorway  so  large  as  to  require  a  pair  of  curtains. 
For  such  a  purpose,  plain  hangings  with  effective  border- 
ings,  or  with  plain  bands  or  panels  without  much  decora- 
tive work,  are  the  best.  Such  curtains  might  be  made  of 
dull  gold-colored  cloth,  bordered  with  pale  pink;  or  a 
conventional  f oliage  pattern,  designed  for  the  border  and 
worked  in  dark  browns,  would  look  well ;  so  too  would 
upright  flowers,  with  leaves  which  might,  appear  to  rise 
from  the  dark  border ;  the  outlines  and  leaves  being  in 
deeper  colors  and  the  flowers  in  pink. 

Two  shades  of  colors,  again,  are  suitable  for  double  door- 
ways ;  in  such  cases  the  darker  shade  should  be  the  lowest, 
the  lighter  one  looking  better  above,  either  with  or  with- 
out decoration ;  or  a  frieze-like  border  in  cinque-cento  style, 
about  two  feet  from  the  top,  is  very  effective.  Simple 
and  inexpensive  portieres  can  be  readily  made  of  fashion 
drapery  with  bands  of  darker  material.     Being  the  same 
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Fig.  25. 


on  both  sides,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  duplicate  the 
bands,  varying  them  to  suit  the  coloring  of  two  rooms. 
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Yerj  little  trimming  is  usually  needed  for  portieres  ; 
but  some  persons  like  fringes,  or  heavy  laces,  which  can 
always  be  added  at  will. 

Book-case  curtains  are  desirable  additions  in  libra- 
ries; for  these,  soft  materials  with  conventional  border- 
ings  or  severe  patterns  are  best.  A  plain  Grecian  design 
is  admirable  in  dark  colors. 

Fig.  26  represents  a  very  quaint  and  appropriate  de- 
sign for  such  a  curtain,  which  might  be  used  either  as  a 
portiere  or  simply  as  a  hanging  before  the  book-case. 
So,  too,  it  can  either  be  made  a  most  inexpensive  decora- 
tion, if  it  is  simply  of  thin  muslin  or  linen,  the  border- 
ing being  of  darker  material,  and  the  pattern  worked 
in  ordinary  silks  or  crewels ;  or,  it  might  be  extremely 
handsome.  If  the  latter  effect  is  desired,  velvet  or  plush 
of  deep  chocolate-brown  or  maroon  might  be  selected ; 
the  center  design  being  worked  in  rich  blue  silks,  and 
the  bordering  of  crimson  velvet  or  plush,  embroidered  in 
gold.  The  value  of  this  and  other  designs  given  in  this 
manual  lies  precisely  in  the  large  margin  allowed  in  each 
for  individual  taste  and  judgment.  There  is  scarcely  one 
among  them  that  is  not  susceptible  of  treatment  in  sev- 
eral different  ways,  and  they  will  amply  repay  the  neces- 
sary effort  and  time  bestowed  upon  them,  whether  they 
are  made  of  the  plainest  or  richest  material,  whether 
their  money  value  is  great  or  small. 

The  Openings  and  Walls  of  a  Room. — Some  rooms 
seem  to  be  all  doors ;  in  whatever  direction  one  turns,  the 
eye  is  confronted  by  an  opening ;  and  it  is  becoming  very 
usual  to  drape  the  entire  room  in  a  way  that  shall  make 
such  necessities,  as  far  as  possible,  parts  of  an  harmonious 
whole. 

Wall- hangings  assist  in  producing  this  effect,  and  a 
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few  suggestions  inay  serve  to  show  how,  by  the  use  of 
simple  means,  agreeable  results  may  be  obtained. 

The  best  material  for  such  hangings  is  Kentucky 
jean,  which  is  known  in  the  stores  as  "  dennin,"  and 
which  is  of  dull-blue  color.  Cloth  of  light  dull  red 
might  be  used  for  the  marginal  designs,  which  require  to 
be  stitched  on.  The  design  given  in  our  frontispiece  is 
simple  and  easy ;  but  as  other  margins  could  equally  well 
be  used  with  it,  a  variety  of  such  patterns  is  given.  Of 
these,  the  first  (Fig.  27)  represents  morning-glories ;  it 
might  be  cut  in  cloth  and  appliqued  on  to  a  bordering  of 
any  color  selected,  the  leaves  being  veined  in  darker  silk 
or  crewel,  and  if  the  chalices  of  the  glories  were  in 
green,  the  effect  would  be  enhanced.  The  second  margin, 
of  conventionalized  buttercups  (Fig.  28),  might  be  ef- 
fectively rendered  in  yellow  cloth  flowers  appliqued  upon 
a  dark  ground,  the  leaves  in  green  cloth,  veined  in  darker 
color.  The  corn  in  the  third  (Fig.  29)  and  the  rushes  in 
the  last  design  (Fig.  30)  would  serve  equally  well  for  ap- 
jplique  work  in  cloths  of  the  natural  colors  upon  deep- 
toned  grounds. 

The  hangings  in  such  decoration  (excepting  those 
which  lie  flat  against  the  wall)  should  be  lined,  in  order 
that  their  straight  hanging  may  be  insured.  Our  designs 
for  such  drapery  (Figs.  35  and  36)  represent  the  wall-hang- 
ing as  the  length  of  the  mantel.  The  borderings  should 
always  be  stitched  on  before  the  hanging  is  fixed  upon 
the  wall.  That  being  done,  the  dado  is  ready,  and  should 
be  fastened  on  to  the  wall  with  long  brass  nails,  which 
will  reach  through,  the  laths,  both  at  the  top  and  bottom 
(see  Fig.  34).  To  carry  out  the  intentions  of  this  drap- 
ery, the  first  requisite  for  the  mantel-piece  is  a  pine-board 
shelf,  which  will  project  about  an  inch  over  the  edge  and 
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ends.  A  smaller  shelf  (as  in  Fig.  31)  is  easily  made;  it 
should  be  about  sixteen  inches  high  and  of  proportionate 
width.  A  bar  and  rings  will  be  required  for  the  hanging 
above  the  mantel,  and  strips  of  pine,  from  three  eighths 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width,  to  fasten  the 
dado  at  the  top ;  while  the  strips  at  the  bottom  should  be 
quarter  round.  All  the  wood  should  be  stained  either 
red  or  black.  For  the  windows  and  doors,  a  piece  of 
pine,  stained  (see  Fig.  32),  with  brackets  on  either  side  to 
support  it,  is  required,  and  a  bar  for  the  rings  of  the  por- 
tiere is  necessary  (as  in  Fig.  33). 

The  walls  between  the  dado  and  ceiling  might  be 
tinted  a  dull  warm  red  or  olive,  and  the  same  pattern  as 
that  on  the  dado  could  be  run  round  the  paneling  at  the 
top  of  the  wall.  The  window-drapery  should  be  managed 
exactly  like  that  of  the  doorway,  and  the  general  effect 
will  be  pleasing  and  unique.  Embroidered  hangings 
are  sometimes  selected  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the 
walls,  and  although  in  most  cases  paper-hangings  appear 
more  suitable,  especially  with  the  many  pictures  and 
ornaments  found  in  modern  homes,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  revive  the  old  tapestry  effects.  It  seems  a  pity 
to  bestow  so  much  valuable  work,  if  any  of  it  is  to  be 
hidden  ;  but  where  it  is  very  elaborate,  it  can  be  made  the 
principal  decoration  of  the  room.  If  this  is  the  inten- 
tion, a  needle-work  tapestry  which  has  been  introduced 
may  be  employed  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  work,  and  could 
only  be  carried  out  successfully  under  competent  guid- 
ance. The  designs  for  such  an  undertaking  should  be 
of  the  nature  of  picture-cartoons. 

A  more  simple  effect  is  recommended  by  Miss  Glai- 
sher,  and  is  managed  by  "  a  narrow,  frieze-like  hanging 
above  a  dado,  of  width  proportioned  to  it,  and  worked 
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with  stiff,  upright  stems  of  flowers,  highly  convention- 
alized ;  or,  at  even  distances,  pots  in  outline,  with  a  group 
of  flowers  of  one  sort  in  each  pot."  "  A  running,  frieze- 
like pattern  in  cinque-cento  style,  intermixed  with  birds 
or  curious  devices,"  is  also  suggested,  but  this  requires  a 
good  deal  of  care  in  both  design  and  treatment,  and,  in 
short,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  make  wall-hangings  repay 
the  time  and  skill  which  must  be  expended  upon  them. 


VI. 

SCKEENS. 

From  being  merely  unwieldy  contrivances  to  shelter 
from  draught  or  the  heat  of  the  lire,  screens  have  become 
among  the  greatest  ornaments  of  a  modern  home.  They 
are  to  be  met  with  in  every  variety,  from  the  priceless 
inlaid  structure,  with  its  plate-glass  panels,  between 
which  grow  rare  and  graceful  ferns  and  mosses,  to  the 
simply  covered  wooden  frame,  of  home  manufacture, 
which  has  been  beautified  at  no  expense.  Within  these 
limits  range  an  infinite  variety,  and  no  useful  object  in  a 
home  affords  more  scope  for  decoration  than  this.  Size 
varies  as  much  as  style,  but  the  most  serviceable  is  cer- 
tainly the  three-folded  ordinary  parlor-screen. 

In  many  houses  in  European  countries,  screens  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  concealing  the  bed  and  making 
the  parlor  beautiful — so  often  does  one  apartment  serve 
two  purposes — and  hence  the  height  of  many  of  the 
screens  is  greater  than  is  considered  elegant  in  American 
homes.  The  famous  Louis  Quinze  screens  are  of  every 
conceivable  variety,  in  frameworks  of  ebony  filled  in 
with  rich  satin  or  velvet  brocades,  and  embroidered  in 
raised  silks,  plushes,  or  even  feathers.  Arms  emblazoned, 
initials  cunningly  intertwined,  portraits  even  introduced 
in  medallion,  exquisite  landscapes  painted  upon  china,  or 
still  more  elaborate  designs   in  needle-work  inclosed  in 
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glass,  are  all  suggestive  of  the  pageantry  of  a  luxurious 
age.  But  we  have  to  do  with  the  fashions  of  to-day,  and 
although  the  last  exhibition  of  decorative  needle-work 
showed  a  marked  tendency  to  bring  extraneous  materials 
into  the  service  (one  very  elegant  three-paneled  screen 
having  artificial  flowers  sewn  on,  and  others  introducing 
feathers),  artistic  judgment  was  against  the  innovation, 
and  the  preference  decidedly  given  to  those  whose  beauty 
was  due  to  fairy  needle-work  or  painting  alone. 

One  of  the  richest  screens  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune 
to  behold  is  in  private  possession  in  New  York.  It 
is  of  white  watered  silk,  inclosed  in  ivory  frames,  and 
embroidered  in  many-colored  silks  with  a  waving  border- 
ing of  flowers,  so  artistically  wrought  that  it  is  more  like 
a  parterre  of  living  beauty  than  a  mere  representation. 
This  elaborate  screen,  however,  is  Japanese,  and  our 
needle-workers  have  yet  much  to  learn  before  they  can 
hope  to  out-rival  the  skill  of  the  East. 

Chinese  screens,  again,  are  fairly  bewildering  to  the 
eye  in  the  variety  and  vividness  of  their  design  and  col- 
oring ;  but  colors  that  seem  appropriate  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Eastern  imagery  are  less  so  in  our  every-day 
lives,  and  we  would  recommend  to  those  who  propose  to 
work  a  screen  for  themselves,  a  selection  of  the  more 
subdued  tints  which  are  to  be  found  assorted  in  every 
decorative  store.  Cloth,  perhaps,  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory material  for  a  standing  screen,  while  for  the  banner 
screens,  which  so  improve  the  mantel-shelf,  or  those  which 
are  arranged  on  rings  to  draw  round  a  corner  or  shield  a 
couch  from  the  draught,  various  stuffs  are  equally  good. 

As  screens  afford  so  much  scope  for  every  variety  of 
treatment,  designs  are  found  to  suit  different  tastes,  and 
many  of  those   given   in  our  manual  can  be  appropri- 
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ately  worked  either  in  silks  or  in  applique  work ;  or,  if 
preferred,  may  be  painted  upon  silk,  satin,  or  velvet. 

Of  these,  that  represented  in  Fig.  37  would  be  very 
beautiful  for  a  three-paneled  screen,  the  cherry-blossoms 
being  selected  as  the  center,  and  the  apple-blossoms  dupli- 
cated for  the  two  ends ;  or  the  panel  in  Fig.  39,  the  corn- 
sheaf  with  birds,  would  make  a  very  effective  center  panel 
in  combination  with  the  cherry  and  apple-blossoms  on 
either  side.  Of  course,  it  would  answer  equally  well  as 
it  is,  for  a  twofold  screen. 

The  material  (if  the  screen  is  intended  for  an  ordi- 
nary parlor  or  reception-room)  should  be  of  dark  cloth, 
and  the  silks  in  which  the  apple-blossoms  are  worked, 
pink  and  white,  while  the  center  panel,  with  a  ground 
of  lighter  tone,  might  have  the  blossom  clusters  in  scar- 
let. Again,  should  painting  be  preferred,  the  designs 
executed  in  natural  colors  upon  white  velvet,  or  neutral- 
tinted  satin  or  silk,  would  be  very  lovely.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  hill-side  should  be  a  mere  suggestion,  only  suf- 
ficiently indicated  to  act  as  memory,  and  not  by  any 
means  be  given  too  prominently,  because  the  branch 
represents  the  motive  of  the  design,  and  the  hill  is  a  mere 
accessory. 

We  point  this  out  more  particularly,  because  a  fre- 
quent mistake  in  the  work  of  beginners,  either  in  artistic 
needle-work  or  in  painting,  is  a  tendency  to  give  undue 
prominence  to  accessories.  There  should  always  be  one 
spot  or  point  to  which  the  remainder  is  subordinate ;  the 
key-note,  as  it  were,  or,  in  artistic  parlance,  the  highest 
light. 

While  this  can  not  be  too  much  insisted  upon  as  an 
absolute  necessity,  if  needle-work  is  to  deserve  the  name 
of  art,  we  are  equally  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  other 
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Fig.  37. 


extreme,  which  is  often  met  with  in  the  work  of  amateurs, 
is  almost  equally  bad,  and  that  a  total  ignoring  of  snbor- 
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dinate  facts  is  to  be  as  cautiously  avoided  as  the  reverse. 
Thus,  iu  the  treatment  of  the  four  designs  in  Fig.  38, 


Fig 
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which,  are  perhaps  most  suitable  for  painting  upon  silk, 
satin,  or  velvet,  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  the  distances.  In  the  first  panel  an  outlined  hill 
is  presented,  which  by  skillful  treatment  will  gain  in 
height  and  distance ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  clouds, 
which  are  merely  suggested,  afford  in  reality  the  limita- 
tions of  the  swallows'  flight;  and  here  a  gray  effect, 
deepening  a  little  as  the  last  bird  is  lost  in  it,  would 
be  invaluable,  for  it  would  give  a  certain  imagination  to 
the  flight,  and  furnish  the  idea  of  a  coming  shower, 
which  the  instinct  of  the  birds  has  already  foreseen. 

The  water-lilies  in  the  lower  division  of  the  first  panel 
would  be  very  beautiful  if  worked  in  silks,  a  darker  shade 
of  green  marking  the  outer  edge,  which  the  water  kisses 
as  it  flows ;  the  flowers  rising  in  dead  white,  with  one 
golden  petal  (worked  in  French  knot),  and  the  reeds 
should  be  rendered  in  russet-brown  silks* 

The  design  in  Fig.  39  is  intended  for  a  double 
screen,  but  here  again  three  folds  can  be  managed  equally 
well,  by  duplicating  the  first,  and  making  the  corn- 
sheaf  with  the  birds  the  center.  Anything  prettier  or 
more  effective  than  this  last  can  scarcely  be  conceived, 
or  more  suitable  either  for  needle  or  brush.  If  treated 
by  the  former,  blue  satin  as  a  background,  with  the 
birds,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  graduated  browns,  yel- 
lows, and  whites  of  their  natural  plumage,  and  the  corn 
in  its  own  colors,  would  be  exquisite;  such  a  design 
affords  great  scope  for  individual  taste,  and  a  little  study 
of  the  different  lights  required  for  the  birds'  wings  in 
flight  or  at  rest  would  enable  the  worker  to  produce 
something  really  artistic,  whether  in  water-colors  or  in 
graduated  shades  of  silk.  Supposing  blue  to  be  the 
groundwork  of  the  center,  pink  might  appropriately  be 
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Fig. 


chosen  as  the  foundation  of  the  beautiful  blossoms  of  the 
side-panels,  which  should  be  worked  in  raised  white,  with 
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Fig.  40. 


delicate  green  leaves,  while  the  reeds  in  brown  would 
throw  up  the  whites  and  grays  of  the  duck  and  her  brood. 
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If  blue  satin  were  inserted  above  the  water-line,  and 
darker  silks  worked  in,  the  ripple  of  a  sunny  lake  would 
be  most  happily  suggested. 

In  the  design  in  Fig.  40,  a  great  deal  must  depend 
upon  the  sky  effects,  whether  it  is  worked  out  by  brush  or 
needle.  A  background  of  gray  satin  might  suggest  the 
clouded  summer  sky  beneath  which  the  swallows  are  fly- 
ing,, and  the  blue  of  their  plumage,  with  delicate  white 
tone  for  the  breasts,  would  be  in  delightful  harmony  with 
it ;  while,  for  the  "  butterflies  "  sunning  in  the  warmth  of 
noon- day,  blue,  with  only  tiny  fleecy  flecks  of  transparent 
white,  would  not  only  make  the  design  "  alive,1'  but,  if  it 
were  the  center  of  three,  would  contrast  admirably  with 
the  outer  panels  of  cloudier  foreboding. 

The  design  in  Fig.  41  is  somewhat  realistic.  Li 
communicating  the  happy  effect  of  waving  to  the  field  of 
wheat,  the  artist  has  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  a  fallen 
branch  in  the  foreground,  upon  the  treatment  of  which 
much  will  depend.  Browns,  deep  enough  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  it  has  fallen  recently  (since  the  wheat  has  attained 
a  certain  height  at  least),  but  not  so  nearly  black  as  to 
suggest  an  artificial  coloring,  are  what  is  needed.  The 
golden  brown  of  the  wheat  upon  a  background  of  pearl- 
gray  would  be  very  pure,  while  at  the  same  time,  if  re- 
quired for  constant  use,  a  more  serviceable  selection  of 
dark  color  for  the  groundwork  might  be  found  in  deep 
maroon  or  green  velvet  or  cloth,  while  the  companion 
panel  could  be  of  dark  crimson  or  olive-green,  with  the 
design  in  natural  colors. 

The  design  in  Fig.  42  is  intended  for  an  oblong  screen, 
and  the  artist's  suggestion  for  the  treatment  is  a  back- 
ground of  blue,  the  wheat  to  be  appliqued  on  in  brown 
gold  cloth,  and  the  ears  suggested  by  points  cut  out  and 
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Fig.  41. 
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worked  in  silk.  The  leaves,  in  apjylique  of  green  cloth, 
would  allow  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  highest  light 
should  be  on  the  fruit,  which  should  be  worked  in  raised 
silks  of  deepening  gold. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  standing  screens,  a  word 
may  be  useful  regarding  framing.  The  effect  of  good 
work  is  often  spoiled  by  the  use  of  ugly  and  inappropriate 
frames.  As  regards  color,  black  is  preferable  to  almost 
anything  else,  and  for  ordinary  rooms,  the  simpler  the  de- 
sign the  better,  while,  for  more  elaborate  purposes,  a  frame 
to  match  the  heavy  furniture  in  style  would  be  desirable. 
Again,  if  any  particular  wood  is  in  use  in  the  decoration 
of  a  room,  it  would  be  well  to  select  that  for  the  frame 
of  the  screen  ;  at  the  same  time,  black  will  be  found  both 
suitable  for  every  kind  of  work,  and  for  almost  any  style 
of  decoration.  In  screens  in  which  birds  are  the  princi- 
pal subject,  as  in  Fig.  40,  a  frame  with  carved  birds 
would  be  suggestive.  Large  folding  screens  for  bed- 
rooms can  be.  made  very  handsomely  in  brown  linens  or 
serge,  with  conventional  designs  in  crewels,  upright  and 
stiff  flowers  being  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Thistles 
make  an  admirable  design.  Dadoes  of  darker  material 
have  a  good  effect.  Upon  a  brown  linen  screen  a  dado 
of  dark  green,  worked  in  field-flowers,  with  the  pattern 
above,  on  the  brown  linen,  of  tall  garden  hollyhocks  or 
tiger-lilies,  in  a  mixture  of  crewels  and  silks,  is  very  effec- 
tive. Such  a  screen  is  admirable  in  a  passage,  or  round 
a  bedroom  door.  Peacocks  have  always  been  favorite  sub- 
jects for  screen  designs,  but,  to  be  at  all  desirable,  the 
form  must  be  strictly  conventionalized,  and  the  back- 
ground dark,  to  soften  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  plumage, 
which  in  any  case  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  equally  and 
well. 
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Japanese  designs  have  had  a  long  popularity,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  do  so ;  but  they  are  to  be  met 


Fig.  43. 


with  in  such  infinite  variety  in  the  many  articles  adorned 
by  them,  that  suggestions  regarding  them  are  needless. 
As  a  rule,  each  division  of  a  Japanese  design  has  a  distinct 
end  and  meaning,  although  to  the  uninitiated  the  pat- 
terns have  a  bewildering  disorder ;  but  a  little  study  shows 
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that  such  confusion  is  the  result  of  the  highest  art,  and  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion. 

Some  of  the  latest  designs  for  larger  screens  have 


Fig.  44. 


been  representations  of  the  human  figure  in  action ;  but, 
although  great  results  have  occasionally  been  obtained, 
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and  good  effects  produced,  such  representations  are  very 
difficult,  and  a  few  stitches  out  of  place  here  or  there 
produce  such  lamentable  results  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
human  beings  are  as  well  left  out  of  needle-work  designs 


Fig.  45. 


altogether.     In  ancient  embroidery,  we  are  accustomed 
to  the  stiff,  conventionalized  features  of  the  actors  in  the 
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dramatized  scenes ;  but  in  our  more  natural  epoch,  unless 
something  fanciful   is  connected  with   it,  the  "  human 


Fig.  46. 


face  divine  "  presents  difficulties  which  are  almost  un- 
conquerable, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  figure. 

There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  materials 
employed  for  smaller  screens.     Banner  screens,  fastened 
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to  the  mantel-shelf,  are  best  arranged  upon  rings  to  hang 
upon  a  cross-bar,  or  very  pretty  fittings  of  ebonized 
wood  are  made,  with  brass  ends  and  rings. 


Fi<;.  47. 


Of  the  designs  intended  for  such  a  purpose,  that  in 
Fig.  43  is  very  simple  arid  at  the  same  time  very  effec- 
tive.   A  background  of  dead  gold  velvet  should  be  chosen, 
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with  a  strip  of  Macrame  lace  across  the  top,  as  nearly  the 
same  color  as  possible  ;  the  clover  might  be  rendered  in 
light  green  cloth,  appliqued  on,  and  the  variations,  veins, 
and  shades  could  be  worked  upon  it  in  darker  silks  or 


Fig.  48. 


crewels.  This  screen  would  be  suited  either  for  an  up- 
right stand  of  cherry-wood,  or  for  a  cross-bar  with  rings. 
The  screen  designed  in  Fig.  44  should  have  a  ground  of 
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light-blue  velvet  or  silk  with  ball-fringe  to  match,  and 
the  design  of  apple-blossoms  could  be  either  painted  on 
the  silk  or  velvet,  or  worked  in  colored  silks.  Fittings 
of  black  wood  would  be  very  suitable.  Both  the  designs 
represented    in    Figs.  45  and  46  are  intended  for  ap- 


Fig.  49. 


plique  work.    The  lovely  disk  designs  of  the  first  should 
be  on  a  center  strip  of  pearl-blue,  and  the  top  and  bot- 
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torn  borders  are  intended   to  be   of  sage-green   plush, 
with  cord  and  tassels   to  match.      The  flowers,  which 


Fra.  50. 


are  wild  violets,  should  be  purple  with  light  centers,  and 
could  be  either  painted  or  embroidered.  In  the  second, 
an  old-gold  ground  is  recommended,  in  combination  with 
sage-green;  the  disks  should  be  of  light  -  yellow  satin, 
while  the  flowers,  u  Innocence,"  might  be  worked  in  pale 
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blue  with  yellow  centers  on  the  first,  and  the  clover  on 
the  second  should  be  in  pink.  The  cords  and  balls  of 
the  hanging  should  be  of  yellow,  and  the  fringe  at  the 
bottom  of  sage-green. 

Another  variety  is  afforded  by  Fig.  47,  in  which  great 
scope  for  fancy  is  allowed.  Almost  any  material  would 
be  suitable,  either  in  a  striped  pattern,  or  with  strips  laid 
on,  while  the  shield  in  the  center  could  be  worked  with 
heraldic  device  or  monogram.  Fig.  4S  simply  represents 
a  screen  of  plain  stiff  or  dark  silk,  with  a  boucpet  of 
everlasting  flowers  fastened  beneath  a  broad  band  of  lace. 
The  color  in  this  screen  must  be  left  to  individual  taste. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  novelty  in  the  design  given  in 
Figs.  49  and  50  of  conventionalized  sails.  The  material 
for  such  a  screen  might  be  striped,  or  alternate  strips  of 
different  colors  might  be  laid  upon  a  plain  ground,  while 
the  back  could  be  of  stuff  of  some  different  pattern. 
The  pulleys  could  be  represented  by  beads,  and  the  ropes 
by  twisted  silks  or  cords,  while  the  standard  or  cross 
work  would  be  effective  either  in  metal  or  wood. 

A  motto  might  be  appropriately  worked  upon  the 
pennant. 


vn. 
LAMBEEQUIXS   AND   SMALL  PANELS. 

Lambrequins  play  an  important  part  in  home  decora- 
tion. They  are  favorite  subjects  for  the  employment  of 
needle- work,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  they  are  effec- 
tive, and  secondly,  because  they  are  easily  and  quickly 
made.  A  set  of  curtains  for  even  a  small  room  is  some- 
what of  an  undertaking,  but  a  lambrequin  can  be  at- 
tempted by  the  most  modest  worker. 

The  largest  and  most  important  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion is  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  mantel-shelf.  In 
houses  and  flats,  where  the  latest  improvements  are  made, 
chimney-places  are  becoming  very  attractive.  The  use 
of  tiles,  and  carved  or  ornamental  woodwork,  adds  charm- 
ingly to  the  pleasant  aspect  of  a  room ;  but  in  older  houses 
the  mantel  is  apt  to  be  a  great  eyesore.  Sometimes  con- 
structed of  the  commonest  material,  and  almost  always  of 
unsightly  shape  and  harsh  outline,  the  sooner  it  is  cov- 
ered up  the  better. 

A  good  deal  of  judgment  is  required  in  the  selec- 
tion of  mantel-decoration.  The  choice  of  curtains  and 
portieres,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  more  or  less  regu- 
lated by  the  carpet  and  wall-papering,  and  now  the  lam- 
brequin, which  is  a  distinct  feature  in  the  apartment,  may 
be  made  either  the  pleasantest  or  the  most  painful  object 
to  greet  an  entrance  into  a  room.     Once  more  we  must 
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insist  that  a  sense  of  fitness  and  harmony  is  the  most  es- 
sential qualification  for  a  worker.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  neutral  background  for  a  mantel  lambrequin,  and 
to  select  such  a  combination  of  colors  as  shall  make  a 
variety  in  the  general  effect  by  giving  a  warm  spot  of 
color  which  may  contrast  with  the  prevailing  tone  of 
the  decorations  of  the  room.  Different  shades  of  the 
same  color  are  often  pleasant  for  this  purpose,  the  man- 
tel being  an  object  which  is  so  much  and  so  constant- 
ly in  view,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  a  quiet  conven- 
tional design  is  almost  always  suitable,  as  it  is  less  tir- 
ing when  constantly  in  sight  than  a  more  suggestive  one 
might  be. 

Such  conventional  designs,  worked  in  one  colored  silk 
or  crewel  upon  darker  ground,  are  good  in  effect.  That 
given  in  Fig.  51,  of  conventionalized  dandelions,  could 
be  effectively  treated  in  such  a  way  ;  for  example,  if  upon 
claret-colored  or  maroon  velvet,  the  design  might  be 
worked  in  gold-colored  filoselle.  A  very  happy  idea  of 
a  chain  is  conveyed  by  the  links,  which  could  be  golden 
too,  or  might  be  of  emerald-green.  Such  a  lambrequin 
is  intended  to  fit  tightly  round  the  mantel,  the  founda- 
tion being  made  in  the  first  instance  by  a  plain  wooden 
shelf,  projecting  one  inch,  but  otherwise  exactly  the  size 
and  shape  of  that  to  be  covered.  Upon  this  board  the 
same  kind  of  velvet  is  tightly  stretched,  and  the  hang- 
ing, having  been  arranged  to  fit  it  exactly,  should  be 
nailed  on  with  invisible  tacks,  over  which  a  narrow  gimp 
of  maroon-color  might  be  fastened  with  brass-headed  nails 
above  each  flower  in  the  pattern. 

This  style  of  lambrequin  would  suit  nearly  every 
room,  and  would  be  very  easily  worked,  either  in  outline 
or  in  filled-in  embroidery.    Its  effect  would  be  extremely 
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good  if  the  color  of  the  velvet  were  dead  gold,  and  the 
pattern  worked  in  bright  yellow  and  green  silks. 

When  the  chimney-piece  is  long,  the  center  depres- 
sion is  an  improvement ;  otherwise,  it  may  be  omitted, 
and  the  velvet  cut  straight  along.  A  heavy  fringe  is  a 
favorite  addition,  but  a  scalloped  button-hole  edge  is 
quite  as  pretty,  and  in  many  instances  more  suitable,  or 
a  plain  band  of  deeper  color  than  the  ground  will  be 
found  very  effective.  A  less  formal  design  (as  in  Fig.  52) 
is  intended  for  a  greater  variety  of  colors.  The  flowers 
might  be  pink  or  white,  on  dark-brown  ground,  or,  as 
such  colors  are  delicate,  and  easily  catch  the  smoke  (which 
is  often  an  unenviable  accompaniment  of  a  pleasant  fire), 
darker  tints  might  be  selected,  always  with  due  regard  to 
the  general  effect  and  the  lights  and  shadows. 

Both  these  patterns  could  be  carried  round  the  sides, 
while  for  some  chimney-pieces,  especially  those  that  are 
built  high,  it  is  an  improvement  to  let  the  drapery  hang 
at  the  corners  ;  and,  again,  a  very  good  effect  is  produced 
by  simply  having  the  lambrequin  just  the  length  of  the 
mantel,  so  that,  fastened  to  the  wall  at  the  back,  it  hangs 
easily  over  the  front.  For  this  style  the  wooden  shelf 
can  be  dispensed  with. 

It  is  a  good  arrangement  to  carry  up  a  background 
of  the  same  material  as  the  lambrequin,  which  may  be 
arranged  in  folds,  or  hung  from  rings  upon  a  brass  rod, 
and  thus  form  an  effective  background  for  chimney  orna- 
ments. Yases  and  plaques  show  up  well  upon  a  mantel- 
shelf so  arranged. 

A  more  elaborate  pattern  than  any  yet  suggested  may 
be  found  in  Fig.  53,  which  could  be  variously  treated  ;  it 
might  either  be  worked  upon  serge  in  crewels,  or  done  in 
ajiplique  work,  the  shades  of  the  foliage  being  conveyed 
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in  different  stuffs  or  cloth ;  or,  it  would  be  very  beauti- 
ful in  raised  work,  in  colored  silks  with  gradations  of 
tone;  the  branch  might  be  given  in  dull  brown,  the 
leaves  in  shaded  greens,  and  the  fruit  worked  in  warm 
gold,  the  tints  varying  as  suggested  by  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  engraving.  Stamped  velveteen  would 
make  an  admirable  ground  for  this  design  ;  so,  too,  would 
heavy  brown  plush. 

Mantel-lambrequins  arranged  in  panels  are  very  effec- 
tive, either  by  squares  worked  in  divisions  in  silk,  braid 
or  crewel,  with  designs  upon  each  square,  or  by  the  use  of 
lighter  material  for  the  panels,  which  can  be  laid  over  a 
darker  ground.  If  the  panel  patterns  are  different,  they 
should  yet  be  of  the  same  character  in  design,  and  should 
harmonize  well.  A  design  in  imitation  of  tiles  worked  in 
squares  of  red,  blue,  and  white  would  be  novel.  Summer 
lambrequins  can  readily  be  made  of  linen  worked  in 
crewels,  or  of  the  same  material  merely  trimmed  with 
lace  or  fringe;  and  for  such,  the  simple  plan  of  hang- 
ing them  over  the  shelf  without  elaborate  fixing  is  the 
better,  as  they  can  then  be  easily  removed  for  washing. 

A  pattern  composed  of  alternate  flowers  in  natural 
colors  worked  upon  a  light  ground,  as,  for  instance,  a  rose 
and  lily,  or  a  pansy  and  narcissus,  would  be  a  pleasant 
summer  design.  Sometimes  the  decoration  of  the  chim- 
ney-piece only  commences  with  the  lambrequin,  and  is 
carried  on  by  the  assistance  of  a  cabinet-maker.  Shelves 
rise  above  the  mantel,  which  in  their  turn  receive  decora- 
tive hangings,  and  upon  them  knickknacks  of  all  kinds 
find  a  place. 

The  skillful  needle- woman  whose  handiwork  has  con- 
verted the  harsh,  unbroken  ugliness  of  the  mantel  into  a 
picturesque  or  artistic  combination,  will  seek  other  fields, 
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and  the  mantel-lambrequin  will  be  the  precursor  of  many 
similar  attempts.  Smaller  ones  for  corner  brackets,  and 
tasty  valances  for  shelves,  will  find  a  place. 

The  material  and  design  of  these  must  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  places  they  are  called  upon  to  occupy ; 
a  stiff,  conventional  pattern  being  better  for  a  curtain 
destined  for  a  shelf,  and  a  more  fanciful  design  for  a 
corner  bracket.  Such  lambrequins  look  well  in  cloth, 
worked  in  silks,  and  edged  round  the  bottom  in  small 
scallops.  They  should  never  be  long  enough  or  heavy 
enough  to  weigh  down  the  brackets  they  adorn.  A  very 
pretty  little  hanging,  intended  for  a  corner  shelf  to  hold 
rare  china  cups,  has  been  made  of  olive-green  momie- 
cloth  with  a  design  of  a  flowering  tea-plant,  in  white 
flowers  with  golden  centers,  and  it  was  at  once  pretty 
and  suggestive. 

Panels. — Panel  decoration,  as  we  have  seen,  must  in 
every  case  be  subordinate;  at  the  same  time,  it  ought 
not  to  be  meaningless,  and,  while  any  very  decided  inten- 
tion would  be  out  of  place,  suggestive  designs  are  advis- 
able. 

So,  in  Fig.  54,  which  provides  a  series  of  panel  designs, 
the  idea  conveyed  by  the  four  drawings  is  that  of  the 
seasons.  Natural  wood,  susceptible  of  high  polish,  will 
be  the  best  for  the  purpose,  and  natural  colors,  as  far  as 
possible,  should  be  selected  for  the  painting.  Such  panels 
would  look  well  arranged  at  intervals  near  the  mantel, 
or  might  be  placed  in  pairs — one  on  either  side — autumn 
with  the  falling  leaves,  and  winter  on  the  one  hand,  spring 
and  the  summer  cherries  on  the  other. 

Six  little  designs  for  smaller  panels  to  set  upon  brack- 
ets or  mantel,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere,  are  given  in  Fig.  55, 
and  afford  sufficient  variety.     Sea-ferns,  intended  to  be 
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Fig   54. 


painted  in  sea-green  of  rather  a  dead  tone,  inclose  a  small 
sea-view,  while  coral,  in  its  delicate  twists,  might  be  of 
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light  pink,  deepening  as  the  branches  meet  to  support  the 
little  sketch  of  a  sailing  vessel.     In  another,  a  landscape 
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Fig.  5G. 


gives  a  view  of  a  cottage  on  the  cliff,  while  beneath, 
sweet  clover,  eager  birds,  and  a  shelf  with  hric-d-brac, 
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are  all  alike  suggestive  and  appropriate  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  more  generally 
suitable  for  the  panels  of  a  door  than  the  designs  given  in 
Fig.  56.  These  represent  trailing  hops,  one  of  the  very 
prettiest  effects  in  nature,  and  one  which  by  its  freedom 
and  lightness  is  suitable  for  almost  any  position.  It  is 
strange  that  this  pattern  is  so  seldom  found  in  decora- 
tion, for  all  who  have  seen  growing  hops  must  admit  that 
there  is  no  plant  which  exceeds  it  in  beauty  and  decora- 
tive effect.  The  tender,  delicate  green  of  the  blossom, 
with  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  color  for  the  abundant 
foliage,  and  still  lighter  touches  for  the  tendrils,  could  not 
fail  to  please,  while  the  effect  would  be  heightened,  sup- 
posing the  background  to  be  of  light  wood,  by  the  browns 
of  the  branch-like  stems. 

Panels  for  cabinets  are  often  ordered  of  successful 
artists,  while  many  elegant  reception-rooms  are  decorated 
after  designs  elaborated  by  successful  painters.  Indeed, 
panel-painting,  if  it  is  to  exceed  the  modest  limits  already 
suggested,  can  only  be  successfully  attempted  by  a  master 
of  the  craft,  and  we  would  dissuade  amateurs  from  all 
but  the  most  simple  attempts  at  such  decoration. 


vm. 
INCIDENTAL  DECORATIONS. 

Under  this  heading  we  will  consider  the  many  oppor- 
tunities for  decoration  by  the  needle  and  brush  in  the 
less  important  objects  of  the  home.  Their  name  is  le- 
gion, and  many  a  modest  room  has  been  made  beautiful 
by  the  industry  and  good  taste  of  the  lady  inhabiting  it. 

Chair-Backs  and  Cushions. — The  seats  and  backs  of 
chairs  are  often  enriched  by  a  skillful  use  of  embroidery. 
A  broad  strij},  three  inches  in  width,  let  into  the  material 
that  forms  the  covering,  is  effective,  and,  if  a  free  running 
pattern  is  selected  for  the  back,  it  may  be  repeated  upon 
the  seat.  The  design  given  in  Fig.  57  offers  the  advan- 
tage of  novelty  ;  it  represents  a  conventionalized  sea-fern, 
and  would  be  effective  either  worked  in  silks  upon  velvet 
or  in  crewels  upon  stuff — probably  appearing  better  in 
the  richer  material.  The  sea-fern  in  combination  with 
sea- weed  in  the  companion  design,  Fig.  58,  would  be  even 
prettier,  because  it  would  admit  of  greater  blending  of 
colors ;  deeper  greens  for  the  blades  of  sea-grass,  and 
greenish  browns  for  the  weed,  would  look  well  upon  a 
ground  of  rich,  deep  crimson ;  but,  necessarily,  much  must 
depend  upon  the  dominant  color  of  the  furniture. 

The  effect  of  a  handsome  chair-back  is  thoroughly 
spoiled  if  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  remainder  of  the 
furniture  in  a  room,  or  at  variance  with  the  carpet  and 
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Fig.  57. 


Fig.  58. 


hangings.      An    attempt    has    been  made   to   introduce 
velvet  chair-coverings,  worked  in  raised  stars  in  heavy 
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bullion  ;  but,  besides  being  very  costly  in  the  production, 
such  efforts  are  ill  repaid  by  the  effect,  as  the  bullion  tar- 
nishes so  very  soon,  and  needs  constant  attention. 

The  covers  of  large  chairs  look  better  with  a  more 
general  pattern,  covering  the  entire  material,  but  these 
are  seldom  undertaken  at  home ;  good  effects  have  been 
obtained  by  the  selection  of  handsome  French  cretonnes, 
the  patterns  of  which  are  worked  over  in  raised  silks. 
But  such  designs,  however  effective,  are  very  tedious,  the 
ground  being  so  fully  covered  by  the  pattern. 

Loose  covers  for  chairs  are  pretty  when  made  of  cool 
gray  linens,  with  bias  of  decided  color  used  as  piping ; 
strips  laid  on  down  the  back  and  across  the  seat,  of  some 
darker  material  worked  in  silk  or  crewels  of  the  same 
tone  as  the  bias,  are  very  effective.  Plush  covers,  with 
central  designs  for  seat  and  back,  look  handsome,  and  a 
border  with  conventional  pattern  goes  well  with  them. 

Rocking-chairs  can  be  made  ornamental  as  well  as  be- 
guiling  by  the  variety  of  decoration  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  them — coverings  of  every  kind  of  material  being 
made  to  slip  on  over  the  back :  velveteen,  with  a  broad 
running  pattern  worked  on  linen  laid  on  down  the  cen- 
ter ;  linen,  with  strips  of  darker  material ;  momie-cloth, 
simply  embroidered  in  a  running  pattern  in  twisted  silks  ; 
in  short,  anything  that  industry  can  effect  and  taste  sug- 
gest is  attempted. 

Cushions  for  deep  Cane  Chairs,  again,  can  be  made  of 
almost  any  material,  and  of  almost  any  design.  Peacock- 
blue,  dead  gold,  or  maroon  velvet,  harmonize  well  witli 
the  chairs  that  are  finished  off,  as  so  many  are,  with  black 
and  gold. 

A  long,  round  cushion  to  support  the  head,  fitting  into 
the  neck,  is  a  very  essential  addition  to  the  luxury  of  a 
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rocking-chair.  It  may  be  made  of  any  soft  material, 
shaped  like  a  small  bolster  and  stuffed  with  wool ;  then  a 
cord  is  attached  to  either  end,  by  means  of  which  it  hangs 
over  the  back  of  the  chair,  to  be  adjusted  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  sitter.  Such  neck-cushions  once  used 
are  rarely  dispensed  with. 

Sofa-  Cushions  admit  of  endless  variety.  Soft  plushes, 
with  applique  designs,  look  very  handsome ;  so  do  silk  and 
satin  covers,  worked  in  crewels  or  in  raised  silk  embroid- 
ery. If  a  design  to  be  appliqued  on  plush  is  selected,  the 
pattern  to  be  laid  in  should  be  darker  than  the  ground,  and 
should  be  outlined  in  silks  of  gay  colors  or  gold  thread. 
Edgings  of  handsome  cord  are  necessary  to  finish  such  a 
cushion,  and  tassels  to  match  the  darker  shades  would 
make  a  handsome  addition.  Squares  of  cretonne  to  be 
worked  in  raised  silks  are  very  often  obtained  for  cushion- 
covers,  or  cloth  of  deep,  plain  color  can  be  very  elabo- 
rately worked  in  a  rich  design  covering  the  ground  almost 
entirely.  Flowers,  foliage,  or  fruit  are  the  most  suitable 
patterns  for  such  a  purpose. 

Table- Covers. — The  material  and  design  for  table-cov- 
ers must  vary  with  the  room  and  table  for  which  they  are 
destined.  For  a  dining-room  table,  nothing  is  handsomer 
than  deep  crimson  cloth,  with  a  heavy  bordering  of  dead 
gold,  finished  by  a  conventional  design  in  the  corners,  if 
desired ;  and  for  a  library  the  same  style  of  table-cover 
would  be  suitable,  but  it  might  be  of  deep  maroon  or 
dark  blue,  with  a  bordering  somewhat  less  heavy  of  dark- 
er material  worked  in  gold-colored  silk.  Instead  of  a  bor- 
der, a  thick,  deep  fringe  is'  sornetimes  preferred  ;  it  gives  a 
look  of  importance,  and.s'ub^'antiaixty  to*  tile  cloth,  and  the 
fringe  might  be  hea^ect"  'by  a  narrow  M.n£  ."e^** (Jeep-toned 
color.  >j>  >'  ''...•'• 
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The  fashion  of  kettle-drums,  or  afternoon  teas,  so 
largely  indulged  in  now,  has  given  rise  to  the  introduction 
of  dainty  little  tables,  just  of  the  right  size  to  hold  the 
necessary  complement  of  cups  and  saucers.  For  the  fur- 
ther honor  of  the  occasion,  pretty  cloths  in  endless  char- 
acteristic devices  are  brought  into  the  service.  Usually 
of  the  finest  linen,  plenty  of  scope  is  afforded  in  them  for 
the  use  of  decorative  needle-work.  Fig.  59  provides  a  very 
quaint  and  pretty  design  for  such  a  purpose.  Worked 
in  fine  blue  crewels  or  in  silks,  such  a  pattern  would  be 
very  suitable.  The  design,  if  the  table  were  large  enough, 
might  be  worked  sufficiently  far  from  the  edge  to  allow 
of  a  deep  fringe  of  drawn  work.  Less  elaborate  designs 
could  be  used,  either  running  right  round  the  edge  as  a 
border,  for  which  purpose  simple  flower-sprays  or  vine- 
patterns  are  prettiest,  or  as  designs  for  each  corner  and 
the  center. 

A  fanciful  Japanese  pattern  is  not  inappropriate ;  or  a 
Chinese  mandarin  in  one  corner,  matched  by  a  branch  of 
the  tea-plant  in  another,  while  quaint  little  cups  and  sau- 
cers figure  in  the  corresponding  ones,  would  not  look 
amiss.  Monograms  or  coats-of-arms  are  often  elaborately 
worked  in  the  center.  Filoselle  upon  fine  linen  washes 
well,  and  has  a  richer  effect  than  crewels  or  ordinary  silks. 

A  nice  cover  for  a  little  odd-and-end  table,  upon  which 
old  china  or  hric-d-brac  are  displayed,  can  be  made  of 
stamped  velvet,  edged  with  dark  lace,  and  should  be 
made  to  fit  the  table. 

Elaborate  silk  and  velvet  cloths  are  out  of  place  if  a 
table  is  intended  for  meals,  even  if  only  for  tea;  for 
such  a  purpose  l'nen  alone  ifi  appropriate.  Expensive 
materials,, easily. spoiled  by  a  spot, of" butter  or  the  spilling 
of  a  cup  of  cea,  are  only  a  source  of  anxiety,  and  therefore 
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Fig.  60. 
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not  beautiful  in  such  a  connection,  however  handsome 
they  may  be  in  themselves. 

Slips,  to  be  placed  upon  a  handsome  cloth,  can  be  made 
pretty  by  the  use  of  embroidery  and  drawn  work.  If 
made  of  fine  linen,  a  border  of  blue  or  crimson  might  be 
laid  on  at  each  end  and  wrought  in  gold  or  crimson  silk, 
the  edges  being  then  simply  fringed  out,  or  elaborated  in 
drawn  work. 

Fig.  60  represents  a  design  for  the  border  of  a  table- 
cloth for  dining-room  or  library.  This  could  be  very 
effectively  worked  in  deep  green  and  crimson  silks  upon 
a  ground  of  dark  brown  or  purple.  It  might  be  treated 
in  applique  work,  but  would  be  a  little  difficult ;  the 
little  branch-stumps  in  deep  brown  would  relieve  the 
green  and  crimson  if  worked  on  a  purple  ground.  Again, 
it  would  be  very  handsome  in  velvet,  with  a  plush  bor- 
dering laid  on  and  worked  in  raised  embroidery. 

Doilies,  or  little  round  mats  to  place  under  finger- 
glasses,  are  often  made  very  pretty  indeed.  Elaborate 
designs  are  out  of  place  for  these,  and  it  is  foolish  to  take 
handsome  satin  or  silk  for  such  a  purpose.  Applique 
lace  is  often  used,  and  simple  designs  appliqued  on  to  a 
groundwork  of  net  are  appropriate  and  pretty ;  but  it  is 
more  usual  now  to  make  them  of  fine  white  linen  or 
lawn,  and  embroider  designs  in  outline-stitch  either  in 
filoselle,  silk,  or  crewel.  Drawn  work  round  the  edge 
is  very  effective,  and  handsome  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  elaborate  drawn  work  inclosing  a  center, 
square  or  round,  upon  which  a  design  is  worked  or 
sometimes  etched  in  pen  and  ink.  Quaint  figures,  of 
the  Kate  Greenaway  order,  are  very  suitable  for  the 
purpose ;  scenes  from  popular  operas,  or  little  views  of 
well-known  places,  all  find  admirers.     A  not  inappropri- 
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ate  plan  is  to  select  groups  of  flowers  or  fruit,  or  pretty 
sprays  of  vine  or  creepers,  to  correspond  with  the  pattern 
usually  found  upon  dessert-plates.    The  two  comic  designs 


Fig.  61. 


given  in  Fig.  61  might  be  done  in  outline  work  in  blue 
silk  upon  white  linen.  Sometimes  cut  work  is  appliqued 
on  to  silk  or  satin  of   deep  crimson  or  blue ;  but  such 
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dainty  doilies  are  very  apt  to  receive  wine  and  fruit 
stains,  which  are  difficult  to  remove ;  for  this  reason,  sim- 
ple white  linen  is  best  for  the  purpose.  Doilies  are  best 
made  round,  in  shape  to  fit  the  plates  for  which  they  are 
intended,  but  sometimes  they  are  made  square  and  folded 
across.  For  etching  purposes,  the  surface  of  the  linen 
should  first  be  prepared  by  the  application  of  gum,  dried, 
and  ironed  upon  the  wrong  side.  Before  beginning  to  etch, 
the  material  should  be  tightly  stretched  upon  a  flat  board. 

Window -Shades. — Crimson  window  -  shades  are  no 
longer  so  popular  as  they  were,  and  as  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  plain  holland  ones  are  not  sufficiently  deco- 
rative, it  is  becoming  very  usual  to  attempt  to  make  them 
less  formal  by  embroidery.  Sometimes  gray  linen  is 
chosen  for  such  a  purpose,  and  a  design  which  covers 
the  entire  ground  worked  in  outline-stitch  in  crewels ; 
but  the  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  light  coming  through 
varies  so  much  upon  sunshiny  or  cloudy  days  that  no 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  effect  it  may  have  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

For  this  reason,  we  would  advise  limiting  the  decora- 
tion of  shades  to  a  bordering,  which  can  be  prettily  worked 
and  laid  on.  Such  a  bordering  might  be  placed  not  only 
upon  the  ends,  but  up  the  sides,  in  narrow  strips,  and  the 
design  given  in  Fig.  62,  of  morning  -  glories,  would  be 
both  effective  and  appropriate.  It  might  be  worked  on  a 
strip  of  dark  linen,  in  many  colors,  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  blues,  pinks,  and  crimsons  of  the  natural  flowers, 
while  the  leaves  should  be  of  pleasant  green.  The  run- 
ning border  below  might  be  of  narrow  blue  silk  braid 
stitched  on.  A  conventional  pattern  for  a  border  is 
always  appropriate,  and  beneath  it  a  cotton  fringe  or  a 
broad  gimp  gives  a  nice  finish  to  the  shade.  Buff  linen 
10 
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shades  offer  advantage  where  the  sun  is  very  powerful, 
as  they  throw  a  softened  light  into  the  room.  Borders 
intended  for  shades  of  that  character  require  less  variety 
of  colors  in  the  design.  Browns,  crimsons,  or  deep  olive- 
greens  would  harmonize  best. 

Upon  a  nursery  shade  such  a  design  as  that  in  Fig. 
63  would  be  appropriate,  and  would  please  the  little  ones. 
It  should  simply  be  worked  in  dark  brown  crewels  in 
outline-stitch. 

Piano  Panels  and  Coverings. — As  every  article  of 
furniture  that  can  be  decorated  receives  its  meed  of  atten- 
tion, the  piano  does  not  form  any  exception  to  the  rule. 
It  has  become  very  usual  to  remove  the  paneling  in  an 
upright  instrument,  and  in  its  stead  provide  a  piece  of 
embroidery,  in  outline  pattern  or  close  silk  work.  Such 
a  design  as  that  furnished  in  Fig.  61  strikes  us  as  singu- 
larly appropriate.  Two  little  birds  in  an  apple-tree  bough 
are  pouring  out  floods  of  melody,  while  a  rabbit,  entranced, 
pauses  in  his  delight,  and  erects  his  ears  to  their  utmost 
limit  in  his  desire  to  catch  the  strain  in  its  entirety. 
This  design,  worked  upon  crimson  or  deep-blue  satin  in 
outline-work,  the  blossoms  only  in  raised  French  knot, 
would  be  simply  charming. 

Square  hangings  to  hide  the  unsightly  back  of  a  piano 
when  it  is  wheeled  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room  are 
very  commonly  provided.  Sometimes  these  are  simply 
of  muslin  drawn  over  colored  calico,  with  a  heading  run 
upon  a  brass  rod,  and  fitting  the  width  of  the  instrument ; 
but  they  can,  of  course,  be  much  more  elaborate.  A  hang- 
ing of  some  neutral  color  is,  perhaps,  the  best,  with  a  con- 
ventionalized bordering  on  darker  material,  the  colors  on 
no  account  to  be  too  bright.  Or  the  back  can  be  simply 
covered  with  a  plain  square  of  sateen,  or  the  coarse  un- 
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dressed  silk  now  sold  at  the  stores,  with  a  trimming  of 
Macrame  lace  sewed  on  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

A  covering  for  the  top  of  a  cottage-piano  is  usual ly 
only  a  broad  strip  of  material  with  a  design  worked  as  a 
border.  Holbein-work  would  look  very  well  in  such  a 
position.  A  handsome  design,  finished  off  with  plaited 
fringe  to  hang  over  the  ends,  would  be  appropriate. 
Heavier  materials  are  often  used,  but  are  not  so  desir- 
able; neither  are  the  heavy  ball  and  chenille  fringes 
which  are  sometimes  seen. 

For  a  grand  piano,  complete  covers  are  made,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  as  much  decoration  as  is  de- 
sired. Such  coverings  can  be  of  any  material,  from  cool 
gray  linen,  made  to  slip  on  and  off  easily,  and  simply 
decorated  with  colored  pipings,  to  the  elaborate  covering 
of  satin  or  silk  worked  in  rich  embroidery,  which  is  as 
easily  soiled  or  stained  as  the  instrument  it  hides  could 
be  scratched.  A  serviceable  cover  could  be  made  of  dark 
maroon  or  dark  purple  cloth,  just  large  enough  to  go  on 
easily,  with  a  pattern  worked  upon  a  bordering  in  gold 
silks  or  yellow  crewels,  and  finished  off  with  a  narrow 
worsted  fringe  if  desired. 

Tidies. — For  the  infinite  varieties  of  these  apparently 
indispensable  articles  in  modern  homes,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  give  any  definite  directions.  But  a  practical  sug- 
gestion may  be  offered  to  the  effect  that  such  accessories, 
if  they  must  be  allowed,  should  he  fastened  on  to  the  chair 
or  sofa  for  which  they  are  intended.  Nothing  irritates 
an  unfortunate  man  more  than  the  inevitable  disposition 
that  tidies  have  to  stick  to  his  broadcloth !  and  nothing 
gives  a  more  untidy  look  to  a  room  than  these  same 
"tidies"  when  out  of  place.  Who  does  not  know  how 
instinctively  a  lady  sets  them  straight,  and  how  annoyed 
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she  feels  every  time  she  does  it !  But,  at  any  rate,  as 
tidies  seem  to  be  considered  indispensable,  let  them  be 
fixtures,  just  tacked  into  the  place  they  are  intended  for 
with  a  few  stitches,  or,  failing  that,  pinned  securely. 

Baskets,  again,  are  a  prolific  source  of  decorative  effort. 
Made  now  in  very  loosely  plaited  straw-work,  they  are 
susceptible  of  almost  any  amount  of  ornament.  Some- 
times they  are  simply  loosely  lined  with  silk  or  satin, 
which  is  pulled  through  the  interstices,  and  gives  an  ap- 
pearance of  honey -comb  pattern,  which  is  pretty ;  or  they 
are  embroidered  in  crewels,  generally  in  raised  work, 
which  is  effective,  and  well  thrown  up  by  the  color  of 
the  straw.  Pretty  effects  are  produced  simply  by  bands 
of  bright  ribbon  sewn  on,  a  bunch  of  wheat,  grass,  or  even 
corn-ears,  being  passed  through  them  and  secured  with 
a  bow.  Baskets  are  now  made  for  such  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, from  the  substantial  structure  intended  to  hold  the 
logs  for  the  winter  fire,  to  the  dainty  work-basket  in 
which  baby's  fairy  garments  are  hidden  away,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  offer  suggestions  that  can  in  any  way  cover 
the  ground.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  for  most  of  the  pur- 
poses that  are  included  in  so  wide  a  range,  bright,  cheery 
colors  are  appropriate,  and  there  is  not  so  much  reason, 
as  in  many  other  branches  of  decoration,  to  say,  Be  care- 
ful in  your  selection  of  variety.  Such  legitimate  objects 
for  ornament  may  well  be  left  entirely  to  individual  taste 
and  fancy. 

Inexpensive  Ornaments. — Under  this  heading  we  offer 
a  few  practical  suggestions  to  those  whose  means  are 
more  limited  than  their  ambition.  It  is  quite  wonderful 
to  consider  how  much  can  be  done  in  really  effective  dec- 
oration with  the  very  simplest  materials.  Tapes,  narrow 
ribbons,  buttons,  leather,  even  brass  curtain-rings,  can  all  be 
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Fig.  65. 


surprisingly  useful.    Fig.  65  gives  several  designs  for  such 
attempts.    In  one  of  thein,  buttons,  ordinary  pearl  buttons, 
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are  used  to  produce  quite  an  effective  pattern.  Such  cir- 
cles, with  the  inclosed  cross,  could  be  laid  upon  any  deep- 
toned  material,  and  would  look  extremely  well  as  border- 
ing for  &  portiere.  Suppose  such  a  hanging  were  of  blue 
momie-cloth,  a  deep  crimson  border  with  the  white  but- 
tons would  look  very  handsome ;  or  the  case  might  be 
reversed,  and  crimson  chosen  as  the  body  of  the  curtain, 
blue  for  the  border. 

Side  by  side  with  this  design  is  one  for  a  combination 
of  leather  and  buttons,  a  larger  button  forming  the  cen- 
ter of  the  leather  star.  Such  strips  of  leather  are  easily 
obtained,  either  in  ordinary  yellow,  or  in  better  materials, 
as  kid  or  morocco.  So,  too,  the  diamond  design,  of  leath- 
er, and  round  "  knobby "  buttons,  would  look  very  well 
over  any  dark  material,  and  might  be  appropriately  fin- 
ished off  by  the  Grecian  pattern  in  leather  with  its  outer 
bordering  of  buttons. 

Apart  from  these,  the  suggestion  in  the  same  design 
for  a  use  of  ordinary  brass  curtain-rings  is  new  and  effec- 
tive. The  silk  for  fastening  them  together  should  accord 
with  the  use  for  which  the  decoration  is  destined.  Sup- 
posing the  ring  pattern  is  to  be  placed  over  dark  blue 
velvet  or  cloth,  or  deep  maroon  velvet  or  plush,  the  fast- 
enings might  be  of  crimson  silk,  worked  in  chain-stitch 
and  so  easily  secured.  Such  a  linking  could,  if  necessary, 
secure  each  ring  to  the  background,  or  they  could  be  se- 
cured at  intervals,  sufficiently  close  to  prevent  their  bulg- 
ing out  from  the  background.  The  narrow  bordering 
which  completes  the  design  could  be  omitted  or  used,  as 
thought  best.  Lighter  material  inserted  above  the  dark 
ground  used  for  the  buttons  would  introduce  a  variety. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  such  suggestions  open  up 
a  field  for  almost  infinite  variety. 


IX. 

WOOD-CAKVIKG. 

Wood-carving  presents  so  many  pleasant  possibilities 
for  ladies,  that  a  work  on  home  decoration  would  be  in- 
complete without  some  reference  to  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  this  art  is  difficult ;  its  rudiments  are  very 
easily  acquired  from  such  directions  as  we  shall  give,  and, 
once  mastered,  it  is  always  possible  to  obtain  designs,  eith- 
er by  copying  from  nature  or  by  reproducing  some  of  the 
endless  variety  that  are  to  be  met  with  on  every  hand. 

It  is  scarcely  more  difficult  to  indent  or  carve  a  panel 
in  low  relief  than  it  is  to  transfer  a  pattern  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  wood,  and  after  a  little  practice  in  panels  it 
will  be  found  quite  easy  to  carve  "  in  the  round,"  that  is, 
to  make  complete  figures. 

Sets  of  light  tools  can  be  purchased,  but  ladies  should 
avoid  buying  those  known  as  "  carving  tools,"  as  they  are 
usually  too  heavy  for  small  and  weak  hands,  and  ama- 
teurs require  simple  implements.  Those  known  as 
"  print-cutters'  tools,"  which  are  small  copies  of  the 
wood-carver's  implements,  are  the  best,  and  small  handles 
are  sold  to  which  these  instruments  are  easily  fitted. 

The  tools  required  include  chisels  of  three  sizes ;  one 
of  them  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  width,  the  others  re- 
spectively a  quarter  and  a  half  inch  wide.  After  buying 
these  tools,  it  is  requisite  to  get  them  sharpened,  and  for 
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carving  in  wood  the  chisels  should  be  ground  rather  slant- 
ingly, in  order  that  the  cutting  edge  may  be  at  an  angle 
with  the  sides  instead  of  square  with  them  ;  by  this  means 
a  sharper  edge  is  obtained,  invaluable  in  cutting  the  fine 
edges  of  an  elaborate  design. 

An  oil-stone  must  also  be  purchased  to  set  the  edges, 
for  although  this  is  done  in  the  first  instance  where  the 
tools  are  bought,  each  worker  must  learn  to  do  it  as  occa- 
sion requires.  The  stone  is  fixed  in  a  block,  and  the 
whole  process  consists  in  pouring  a  few  drops  of  oil  upon 
the  stone,  and  passing  the  tool  rapidly  to  and  fro,  grasp- 
ing it  in  the  right  hand,  and  pressing  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  upon  the  instrument,  while  the  thumb  supports  it 
beneath.  It  is  only  necessary  to  move  the  tool  regularly 
and  keep  it  at  the  same  slant  all  the  time. 

After  using,  the  stone  must  be  carefully  wiped,  or  it 
will  become  incrusted  with  the  steel  raspings  from  the 
tools. 

Next  after  the  chisels  come  the  gouges,  which  are 
merely  chisels  of  another  kind,  the  surfaces  being  bent  in 
a  position  parallel  with  the  length,  so  that  a  curved  groove 
is  obtained  upon  using  them  instead  of  a  flat  cut.  Gouges 
can  be  bought  of  various  sizes,  and  stones  for  grinding 
them  are  sold  with  them. 

Many  other  tools  are  often  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  carving,  but  in  reality  a  lady  possessed  of  a  few 
chisels  and  gouges  of  different  sizes  has  sufficient  stock 
for  all  the  preliminaries  of  the  art,  and  as  she  progresses 
will  learn  the  necessary  additions  to  be  made. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  wood-carving,  a  strong 
deal  table  should  be  procured,  the  stronger  and  heavier 
the  better,  as  nails  must  be  driven  in  and  holes  bored  in 
it.     The  table  should  stand  in  a  good  light. 
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The  first  attempt  at  such  work  must  necessarily  be  a 
very  single  one.  An  ivy-leaf  is  the  easiest  representa- 
tion that  can  be  attempted.  For  the  purpose,  a  piece  of 
smooth  pine- wood  should  be  chosen,  as  free  from  knots 
as  possible,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Perfectly  dry,  well-seasoned  wood  is  necessary, 
and  old  boards,  such  as  are  to  be  found  stored  away  in 
most  houses,  would  answer  admirably  for  a  beginning. 
A  sketch  of  the  leaf  to  be  carved  must  first  be  drawn 
upon  paper,  the  back  of  which  is  then  rubbed  with  red 
chalk;  this  paper  is  then  pinned  on  to  the  wood,  and 
pressed  over  with  some  blunt  instrument — a  bodkin, 
crochet-needle,  or  pin-head  will  do — and  upon  removing 
it  the  outline  will  be  found  upon  the  wood.  Deficiencies 
in  the  outline  must  be  corrected  in  pencil,  or,  if  hard  wood 
is  used,  in  -pen  and  ink. 

This  satisfactorily  accomplished,  the  first  process  of 
carving,  known  as  "  stabbing-out,"  follows.  This  can  be 
effected  in  two  ways — either  by  using  the  chisel  and  sim- 
ply stabbing  the  outline  of  the  leaf,  by  holding  the  tool 
upright  and  pressing  directly  downward,  or  by  the  use  of 
a  little  notched  instrument  called  a  "  pattern-wheel," 
which  turns  on  pressure  and  with  its  little  points  dents 
out  the  pattern  as  it  is  pushed  along  the  outlined  edges. 

When  once  the  design  is  thus  distinctly  outlined  into 
the  wood,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  deepen  the  depression 
made  by  the  chisel  by  running  the  curved  gouge  round 
the  edge,  until  a  groove  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
depth  is  made. 

The  next  operation,  of  cutting  away  the  wood  be- 
tween the  outlines,  requires  caution.  The  chisel  should 
be  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  wrist  of  the  left  being  held 
firmly  on  the  panel,  and  the  tool  guided  by  the  forefinger 
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of  the  left  hand.  As  little  wood  as  possible  should  he 
removed  at  first,  until  the  operator  thoroughly  under- 
stands how  to  cut  with  or  against  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
To  clear  the  wood  between  the  outlines,  it  is  best  to 
work  across,  that  is,  not  in  the  direction  of  the  fibers.  It 
is  better  to  begin  the  operation  of  cutting  out  the  wood 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  outline,  and  to  shave 
very  gradually  toward  it,  relieving  the  wood  at  each  cut, 
and  setting  the  leaf  free ;  experience  will  soon  teach  the 
best  method  for  securing  accuracy  in  the  outline. 

All  this  should  be  done  very  carefully  and  slowly, 
until  the  wood  is  entirely  removed  between  the  pattern 
edges,  leaving  the  pattern  in  relief;  and  care  must  be 
taken  always  to  cut  thoroughly,  and  never  to  tear  away 
or  dig  the  wood.  A  great  authority  upon  the  subject 
says :  "  Leave  no  rags,  jags,  or  fragments ;  clear  out  com- 
pletely every  angle  and  corner  ;  get  your  work  as  smooth 
as  possible  with  whatever  tool  you  may  be  using,  and  let 
every  stroke  of  your  chisel  or  gouge  be  regulated  by  de- 
sign." This,  of  course,  can  only  come  by  practice ;  but 
by  following  these  simple  rules,  by  cutting  slowly  and 
carefully,  a  little  at  a  time,  by  holding  the  tools  firmly 
and  leaving  the  pattern  sloping  outward  to  be  finished, 
the  amateur  will  be  surprised  at  the  results  obtained  after 
very  little  practice. 

The  mid-ribs  of  the  separate  lobes  of  the  leaf  now 
call  for  attention.  These  must  first  be  stabbed  out,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  outline,  and  then  the  surface  of  the  lobe 
be  slanted  down  to  them  from  side  to  side. 

The  second  stage  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  first 
process,  the  ground  being  uniformly  lowered,  and  then 
the  appearance  of  the  leaf  claims  consideration.  Certain 
portions  of  the  surface  must  be  lowered  to  present  an  ap- 
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pearance  of  reality,  parts  remaining  at  their  original  ele- 
vation, others  being  cut  or  shaved  away  to  present  an  un- 
dulating surface.  Here  a  knowledge  of  art  is  useful  in 
suggesting  the  right  distribution  of  light  and  shade, 
which  must  be  conveyed  by  the  ingenious  use  of  the 
gouges  of  different  degrees  of  curvature.  Some  begin- 
ners, distressed  at  the  unequal  appearance  of  the  carved 
surface,  have  recourse  to  artificial  means  for  smoothing 
and  leveling,  and  employ  glass-paper,  or  sand,  or  even 
small  sticks  glued  and  dipped  in  sand,  which  they  use  as 
polishers;  but  wood-carving  ought  to  depend  upon  no 
such  artificial  aid — it  should  remain  as  the  tools  leave  it. 

In  carving,  the  study  of  nature  is  very  important ;  by 
this  means  a  knowledge  of  the  different  fibers  in  various 
leaves  is  acquired,  and  wood-carving,  from  being  merely 
mechanical  amusement,  becomes  in  reality  an  art. 

Such  simple  instructions  suffice  to  prove  how  much 
might  be  accomplished  for  home  decoration  by  mere 
beginners  in  the  art  of  wood-carving ;  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  offer  directions  for  the  more  elaborate  work 
which  can  be  studied  in  schools,  and  which  requires 
more  preparation  and  the  use  of  more  complicated  in- 
struments than  are  easily  procurable.  The  first  principles 
once  learned,  it  is  easy  for  a  lady  to  adapt  them  to  orna- 
mentation, and,  from  the  use  of  the  chisel  and  gouge,  she 
will  very  probably  have  recourse  to  the  fret-saw,  for  the 
elaboration  of  designs  for  brackets,  book-stands,  shelves, 
etc. 

The  fret-saw  is  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  frame 
made  up  of  two  side-pieces  and  a  cross-bar.  The  blade 
or  saw  is  kept  in  its  place  by  two  iron  pins  which  pass 
through  the  handles,  and  a  cord  is  wound  round  the 
upper  ends  of  the  side-pieces.     Before  using  it,  a  hole 
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must  be  cut  in  the  wood  which  is  to  be  operated  upon, 
into  which  the  end  of  the  saw  is  introduced,  and  then, 
by  very  gentle  pressure  upon  the  handles,  it  is  worked 
over  the  outlined  design.  Various  sizes  can  be  obtained, 
and  the  fret-saw  can  be  bought  in  connection  with 
treadles  which  are  worked  by  the  foot ;  but  it  must 
never  be  forgot  ton  that  the  saw  only  works  as  it  is 
pressed  forward,  and  it  can  only  be  drawn  back  by  being 
lightly  lifted.  In  designing  a  pattern  to  be  worked  by 
the  fret-saw,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  equal 
distribution  of  form  and  of  space  is  indispensable,  that 
there  may  not  be  too  great  a  space  in  one  part,  or  too 
much  wood  in  another.  A  very  good  way  of  testing  the 
design  before  attempting  to  cut  it  out,  is  to  fill  in  all  the 
parts  that  are  to  be  removed  with  Indian  ink,  leaving  the 
pattern  itself  white ;  by  this  means  it  is  easy  to  judge  of 
the  proportions  of  space  and  wood.  Another  thing  to  be 
considered  is  that  the  pattern  for  fret-sawing  must  always 
be  connected  with  the  border  at  certain  points. 

When  finished,  carving  may  either  be  left  in  the 
natural  condition  of  the  wood,  or  it  may  be  thought  desir- 
able to  polish  or  stain  it.  Sweet-oil  mixed  with  umber 
will  both  polish  and  darken  the  surface  of  oak,  and  vari- 
ous dyes  can  be  obtained  at  the  stores.  For  ordinary 
black  stain,  the  best  ink  applied  three  or  four  times  with 
a  brush  is  excellent.  Different  woods  take  different 
dyes,  and  this  must  be  a  matter  of  individual  taste  and 
experience. 

Sometimes,  in  carving  or  sawing,  a  crack  or  hole 
occurs ;  in  such  a  case,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  some 
dust  with  a  coarse  file  from  the  wood  and  convert  it  into 
paste  with  glue,  filling  the  cavity  with  it.  Directions 
are  always  given  with  the  different  machines  for  fret- 
11 
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sawing  that  are  now  in  use.  Work  done  by  machines  is 
necessarily  more  perfectly  accurate  than  that  accom- 
plished by  the  hand-saw  or  chisel ;  but  it  is  also  less 
artistic,  and  most  ladies  who  attempt  decoration  in  wood- 
carving  will  be  content  with  the  beautiful  results  they 
can  obtain  by  the  slow  but  satisfactory  use  of  ordinary 
implements.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  wood- 
carving,  more  than  in  almost  any  other  art,  the  stages 
from  simply  indenting  or  cutting  patterns,  up  to  the 
more  perfect  execution  of  objects  in  high  relief  or  "  in 
the  round,"  are  so  easy  and  gradual  that  the  amateur 
who  can  master  the  first  may  easily  aspire  to  the  last, 
and  from  simple  carving  intended  for  the  lid  of  a  box, 
or  the  ends  of  a  book- stand  or  a  bracket,  proceed  to  the 
elaborate  ornamentation  of  the  larger  objects  that  go  to 
make  up  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  a  home. 


THE     END. 


HEALTH    BOOKS. 


Health  Primers.  Edited  by  J.  Langdon  Down,  M.  D.,  F.R.  C.P. ; 
Henry  Power,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S. ;  J.  Mortimer- Granville,  M.  D. ; 
John  Tweedy,  F.  R.  C.  S.  In  square  16mo  volumes.  Cloth,  40  cents 
each. 


I.    Exercise  and  Training. 
II.    Alcohol:  Its  Use  and.  Abuse. 
III.    Premature  Death:  Its  Promo- 
tion or  Prevention. 
rv.    The  House  and  its  Surround- 
ings. 


V.    Personal     Appearance     in 

Health  and  Disease. 

VI.    Baths  and  Bathing. 

VII.    The  Skin  and  its  Troubles. 

VIH.    The   Heart  and  its   Func- 

IX.    The  Nervous  System,  [tions. 


Though  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  books  upon  health  should  be  in 
the  highest  degree  trustworthy,  it  is  notorious  that  most  of  the  cheap  and  popu- 
lar kind  are  mere  crude  compilations  of  incompetent  persons,  and  are  often  mis- 
leading and  injurious.  Impressed  by  these  considerations,  several  eminent 
medical  and  scientific  men  of  London  combined  to  prepare  a  series  of  Health 
Primers  of  a  character  that  should  be  entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence. 

Hygiene  for  Girls.    By  Iren^eus  P.  Davis,  M.  D.    16mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

"Many  a  woman  whose  childhood  was  bright  with  promise  endures  an  after- 
life of  misery  because,  through  a  false  delicacy,  she  remained  ignorant  of  her 
physical  nature  and  requirements,  although  on  all  other  subjects  she  may  be  well 
informed ;  and  so  at  length  she  goes  to  her  grave  mourning  the  hard  fate  that  has 
made  existence  a  burden,  and  perhaps  wondering  to  what  end  she  was  born, 
when  a  little  knowledge  at  the  proper  time  would  have  shown  her  how  to  easily 
avoid  those  evils  that  have  made  her  life  a  wretched  failure."— From  Introduction. 

Health  and  Education.    By  Rev.  C.  Kingsley.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.75. 

Health,  and  How  to  Promote  It.  By  Richard  McSherry,  M.  D., 
President  of  the  Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine,  etc.  12mo- 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

"  The  present  work  is  addressed  to  the  general  reader,  no  matter  what  his 
pursuit,  and  the  language  is  such  as  any  physician  may  use  in  conversation 
with  an  intelligent  patient ;  it  is,  therefore,  as  free  as  such  a  work  can  be  made 
from  scientific  technicalities.  It  is  offered  as  a  contribution  to  a  great  cause."— 
From  Preface. 


Physical  Education  ;  or,  The  Health  Laws  of  Nature.     By  Felix  L. 
Oswald,  M.D.     12mo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 


HEALTH  BO OKS.— (Continued.) 


Health.  By  W.  A.  Corfield,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health  in  University  College,  London.  12mo.  Cloth,  §1.25. 
"  Few  persons  are  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Corfield  to  write  intelligently  upon 
the  subject  of  health,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise,  therefore,  that  he  has 
given  us  a  volume  remarkable  for  accuracy  and  interest.  Commencing  with  gen- 
eral anatomy,  the  bones  and  muscles  are  given  attention  ;  nest,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  then  respiration,  nutrition,  the  liver,  and  the  excretory  organs  ;  the 
nervous  system,  organs  of  the  senses,  the  health  of  the  individual,  air,  foods  and 
drinks,  drinking-water,  climate,  houses  and  towns,  small-pox,  and  communica- 
ble diseases."— Philadelphia  Item. 

The  Management  of  Infancy,  Physiological  and  Moral.  Intended 
chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Parents.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D.  Revised 
and  edited  by  Sir  James  Clark,  K.  C.  B.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S ,  Physician 
to  the  Queen.  First  American  from  the  tenth  London  edition- 
12mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Notes  on  Nursing.  What  It  Is,  and  What  It  Is  Not.  By  Florence 
Nightingale     12mo.     Cloth,  75  cents. 

Diseases  of  Modern  Life.  By  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  M.  A., 
F.  R.  S.,  etc.     12mo.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

"Particular  attention  is  erlven  to  diseases  from  worry  and  mental  strain,  from 
the  passions,  from  alcohol,  tobacco,  narcotics,  food,  impure  air,  late  hours  and 
broken  sleep,  idleness,  intermarriage,  etc.,  thus  touching  upon  causes  which  do 
not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  sickness.'"— Boston  Commonwealth. 

A  Ministry  of  Health,  and  other  Addresses.  By  B.  W.  Rich- 
ardson, M.  D.,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.     12mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

"The  work,  which  has  the  great  merit  of  being  written  in  the  simplest  and 
clearest  language,  gives  special  attention  to  the  origin  and  causes  of  diseases, 
and  a  demonstration  of  the  physical  laws  by  which  they  may  be  prevented.  The 
author  doeB  not,  like  some  members  of  his  profession,  enter  into  a  learned  de- 
scription of  cures,  but  traces  the  causes  of  diseases  with  philosophical  precision. 
The  book  contains  what  every  one  should  know,  and  members  of  the  medical 
profession  will  not  find  a  study  of  it  in  vain."— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Hand-Book    of    Sanitary    Information    for    Householders. 

Containing  Facts  and  Suggestions  about  Ventilation,  Drainatre,  Care 
of  Contagious  Diseases,  Disinfection,  Food,  and  Water.  By  Roger 
S.  Tracy,  M.  D.,  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  New  York  City  Health 
Department.     16mo.     Cloth,  50  cents. 
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On  Foods.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.  D.,  LL.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  etc.     12mo.     Cloth,  $1.75. 

"The  author  extends  the  ordinary  view  of  foods,  aDd  includes  water  and  air, 
since  they  are  important  both  in  their  food  and  sanitary  aspects.  The  book  con- 
tains a  series  of  diagrams,  displaying  the  effects  of  sleep  and  meals  on  pulsation 
and  respiration,  and  of  various  kinds  of  food  on  respiration,  which,  as  the  results 
of  Dr.  Smith's  own  experiments,  possess  a  very  high  value."—  London  Examiner. 

Health:  a  Hand-Book  for  Households  and  Schools.  By  Edward 
Smith,  M.  D.     12mo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

"...  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  sickness  with  which  humanity  is 
afflicted  is  the  result  of  ignorance,  and  proceeds  from  the  use  of  improper  food, 
from  defective  drainage,  overcrowded  rooms,  ill-ventilated  workshops,  impure 
water,  and  other  like  preventable  causes.  Legislation  and  municipal  regulations 
may  do  something  in  the  line  of  prevention,  but  the  people  themselves  can  do  a 
great  deal  more— particularly  if  properly  enlightened  ;  and  this  is  the  purpose 
of  the  book."— Albany  Journal. 

Emergencies,  and  How  to  Treat  them.  The  Etiology,  Pathology, 
and  Treatment  of  Accidents,  Diseases,  and  Cases  of  Poisoning,  which 
demand  Prompt  Action.  Designed  for  Students  and  Practitioners  of 
Medicine.  By  Joseph  W.  Howe,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  New  York,  etc. 
Third  edition.     8vo.     Cloth,  $2.50. 

"...  To  the  general  practitioner  in  towns,  villages,  and  in  the  country, 
where  the  aid  and  moral  support  of  a  consultation  can  not  be  availed  of,  this 
volume  will  be  recognized  as  a  valuable  help.  We  commend  it  to  the  profession." 
—Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer. 


Health  at  Home.  By  A.  H.  Guernsey,  and  I.  P.  Davis,  M.  D.,  author 
of  "Hygiene  for  Girls."  12mo.  Cloth,  flexible,  with  Illuminated 
Design.     60  cents. 

Dangers  to  Health :  A  Pictorial  Guide  to  Domestic  Sanitary  De- 
fects. By  T.  Pridgin  Teale,  M.  A.,  Surgeon  to  the  General  Infirmary 
at  Leeds.     With  70  Lithographic  Plates.     8vo.     Cloth,  $3.00. 
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APPLETONS'  HOME  BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  New  Hand-Volumes  at  low  price,  devoted  to 
Subjects  pertaining  to  Home  and  the  Householdc 


Complete  in  twelve  volumes,  handsomely  printed,  and  bound  in  cloth,  flexible, 
with  illuminated  design.    12mo.    60  cents  each. 


The  twelve  books  are  also  put  up  in  three  volumes,  four  books  to  the  volume,  in  the 
following  order,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  decorated.  Price  of  each  of  these 
yolumes,  S3. 00,  or  $6.00  the  set,  in  box. 


1.  Building  a   Home.      By  A,  F.  Oakey.    Illustrated. 

"  Mr.  Oakey  discusses  house-building  for  the  purposes  of  people  of  moderate  means 
in  the  Middle  States,  and  gives  plans  and  elevations  of  cottages,  from  the  very  cheapest 
to  a  house  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $9,000.  The  conditions  of  building,  with  reference 
to  the  climate  and  material,  are  fullv  set  forth,  and  the  class  of  readers  whom  the  book 
contemplates  will  find  it  of  advantage.1'— New  York  World. 

2.  HOW  to   Furnish  a  Home.      By  Ella  Rodman  Church. 

Illustrated. 
"  Mrs.  Church's  directions  for  house-furnishing,  while  very  artistic  and  cheerful,  are 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  great  army  of  limited  incomes.     What  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  home  decoration  and  upholstery  is  pointed  out.  with  advice  on  the  finishing 
touches  that  so  often  go  to  make  a  house  a  home.'11— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

3.  The   Home   Garden.      By  Ella   Rodman   Church.     Illus- 

trated. 
"We  have  instructions  for  gardening  and  flower-raising,  in  door  and  out.     Roses 
and  lilies  have  separate  chapters,  and  there  is  much  valuable  information  about  fern- 
eries, city  gardens,  miniature  greenhouses,  and  methods  of  utilizing  small  spaces  for 
vegetable-raising."— Albany  Argus. 

4.  Home   Grounds.     By  A.  F.  Oakey.     Illustrated. 

"  '  Home  Grounds1  tells,  in  a  very  suggestive  way,  how  the  surroundings  of  a  sub- 
urban home  may  be  made  beautiful  at  little  expense!" — Christian  at  Work. 

5.  Home    Decoration  :  Instructions  ia  and  Designs  for  Embroid- 

erj,  Panel   and   Decorative    Paintings,  Wood-carving,  etc.      By 

Janet    E.    Ruutz-Rees.      With    numerous   Designs,   mainly   by 

George  Gibson. 

Contents:  I.  Introductory;  II.  General  Eemarks ;  III.  Materials  and  Prices:  IV. 
Stitches  and  Methods:  V.  Window-Hangings  and  Portieres:  VI.  Screens;  VII.  Lam- 
brequins and  Small  Panels;  VIII.  Incidental  Decorations;  IX.  Wood-carving. 

6.  The   Home   Needle.    By  Ella  Rodman  Church.    Illustrated. 
Contents:  I.  "Go  Teach  the  Orphan-Girl  to  Sew";  II.  Beginning  Right— TJnder- 

Garments;  III.  Under-Garments  (Continued);  IV.  "The  Song  of  the  Shirt";  V. 
Rudiments  of  Dress-making;  VI.  Dress-making  in  Detail;  VII.  Sewin?  and  Finish- 
ing; VIII.  The  Milliner's  Art;  IX.  Children's  Garments;  X.  House-Linen;  XL  Tho 
Mendins  Basket;  XII.  A  Patchwork  Chapter. 


7.  Amenities  of  Home.   By  M.  E.  w.  s. 

"  The  author  has  not  spared  good  sense,  right  feeling,  or  sound  principle.  A  better 
book  for  the  family  circle  it  would  be  hard  to  name." — Literary  Wo?id. 

8.  Household    Hints  ;  A  Book  of  Home  Receipts  and  Home 

SuggestionSc  By  Mrs.  Emma  W0  Babcock. 
"The  author  has  evidently  been  used  to  the  nice  economics  of  life,  and  her  experi- 
ence is  of  more  than  ordinary  value.  The  book  is  not  entirely  given  up  to  culinary 
items;  there  are  talks  on  various  subjects,  and  happy  suggestions  on  making  and 
ordering  a  pleasant  home,  that  shall  have  a '  certain  physiognomy  of  its  own.' " — Boston 
Courier. 

9.  The  Home  Library.    By  Akthur  Penn,  editor  of  "The 

Rhymester."     Illustrated, 

Contents:  I.  A  Plea  for  the  Best  Books ;  II.  On  the  Buying  and  Owning  of  Boobs; 
III.  On  Reading;  IV,  On  Fiction  (with  a  List  of  a  Hundred  Best  Novels);  V.  On 
the  Library  and  its  Furniture;  VI.  On  Book-binding;  VII.  On  the  Making  of  Scrap- 
Books;  VIII.  On  Diaries  and  Family  Becords;  IX.  On  the  Lending  and  Marking  of 
Books ;  X.  Hints  Here  and  There ;  XL  Appendix — List  of  Authors  whose  Works 
should  be  found  in  the  Home  Library. 

"  A  practical,  suggestive,  serviceab'e  volume,  belonging  to  a  series  of  what  may  be 
called  domestic  guide-books,  all  useful,  instructive,  and  convenient." — Saturday  Re- 
view. 

10.  Home  Occupations.    By  Janet  e.  Ruutz-Rees.    illus- 

trated. 

Contents  :  I.  Introductory;  II.  What  can  be  done  with  Leather;  III.  The  Possi- 
bilities of  Tissue-Paper;  IV.  Modeling:  in  Wax— Flowers;  V.  Modeling  in  Wax — 
Fruits,  etc.;  VI.  The  Preservation  of  Flowers  and  Grasses;  VII.  Spatter-Work; 
VIII.  Frame-Making;  IX  Collections;  X.  Making  Scrap-Books;  XL  The  Uses  of 
Card-Board:  XII.  What  can  be  done  with  Beads;  XIII.  Amateur  Photography: 
XIV.  Miscellaneous  Occupations. 

11.  Home  Amusements.     By  M.  E.  W.  S.,  author  of  "  Ameni- 

ties of  Home,"  etc. 
Contents;  I.  Prefatory;  II.  The  Garret;  III.  Private  Theatricals,  etc.;  IV.  Ta- 
bleaux Vivants ;  V.  Brain  Games;  VI.  Fortune-Telling;  VII.  Amusements  for  a  Rainy 
Day;  VIII.  Embroidery  and  other  Decorative  Arts ;  IX.  Etching;  X.  Lawn  Tennis; 
XI.  Garden  Parties;  XII.  Dancing;  XIII.  Gardens  and  Flower-Stands;  XIV.  Caged 
Birds  and  Aviaries ;  XV.  Picnics ;  XVI.  Playing  with  Fire— Ceramics ;  XVII.  Arch- 
ery; XVIII.  Amusements  for  the  Middle-Aged  and  the  Aged;  XIX.  The  Parlor; 
XX.  The  Kitchen;  XXL  The  Family  Horse  and  other  Pets;  XXII.  In  Conclusion. 

12.  Health  at   Home.     By  A.  H.  Guernsey,  and  I.  P.  Davis, 

M.  D.,  author  of  "  Hygiene  for  Girls." 
Contents  :  I.  Home  Surroundings ;  II.  Privies  and  Water-Closets ;  III.  The  House 
itself;  IV.  The  Air  we  Breathe;  V.  The  Water  we  Drink;  VI.  The  Food  we  Eat; 
VII.  Lighting  and  Warming;  VIII.  Disinfectants;  IX.  The  Bedroom;  X.  The  Cloth- 
ing we  Wear;  XI.  Personal  Habits;  XII.  Household  Practice;  XIII.  Poisons  and 
Antidotes ;  XIV.  Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

This  series  covers  almost  every  topic  pertaining  to  the  American  Home,  and  makes 
altogether  an  invaluable  library  on  the  most  interesting  of  all  themes.  Many  of  the 
books  are  copiously  illustrated. 
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CHOICEiY  PRINTED  ON  LINEN  PAPER,  AND  BOUND  IN  LIMP  PARCHMENT  ANTIQUE.    16mo. 


44  PERHAPS  THERE  IS  NO  MORE  AGREEABLE  SERIES  THAN  '  THE 
PARCHMENT  LIBRARY/  "—ATHENAEUM. 


Tennyson's   "  In   Memoriam."     With  a  Miniature  Portrait 
in  eau  forte  by  Le  Rat,  after  a  Photograph  by  the  late  Mrs.  Came- 
ron.    $1.25. 
"  An  exquisite  little  edition,  in  white  binding,  and  on  rough  paper.    It  is  per- 
fectly printed,  and  as  fit  for  the  pocket  as  for  the  drawing-room,"— Sj)ectator. 

Tennyson's  "  The  Princess  "  :  A  Medley.    With  a  Minia- 
ture Frontispiece  by  H.  M.  Paget  ;  and  a  Tailpiece  in  Outline  by 
Gordon  Browne.     $1.25. 
"An  admirably  got-up  edition,  printed  on  the  rough  paper  which  is  dear  to 

many  book-lover?>,  and  bound  in  white  vellum." — Saturday  Review. 

English  Odes.  Selected  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse.  With  Frontispiece 
on  India  paper,  from  a  Design  by  Hamo  Thornycroft,  A.  R.  A.    $1.25. 

"  A  really  delightful  little  possession,  marked  by  great  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  English  poetry."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  With  a 
Frontispiece  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death-Mask. 
$1.25. 

"  A  more  exquisite  edition  of  these  poems  the  book-lover  can  scarcely  desire." 
—Notes  and  Queries. 

Eighteenth  Century  Essays.  Selected  and  annotated  by 
Austin  Dobson.  With  a  Mioiature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott. 
$1.25. 

"  The  cream  of  that  Arcadian  literature,  with  its  kindly  humor,  pleasant  satire, 
and  graphic  description."— Boston  Traveller. 

Of  the   Imitation   Of  Christ.      By  Thomas  \  Kempis.     A  Re- 
vised Translation.      With  a  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a 
Design  by  W.  B.  Richmond.     $1.25. 
"  The  thanks  of  the  readers  are  due  no  less  to  the  translator  for  the  substance 

of  the  book,  than  to  the  publisher  for  its  form."  —Saturday  Review. 

The  Christian  Year.  By  John  Keble.  Printed  in  red  and 
black,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  author,  from  Mr.  G.  Richmond's  Draw- 
ing.    $1.50. 

"  The  edition  remains  the  best  extant  of  the  most  popular  of  English  devo- 
tional poets."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Select   Letters   of  Percy   Bysshe   Shelley.     Edited, 

with  an  Introduction,  by  Richard  Garnett.     $1.25. 
"The  peculiar  virtue  of  his  epistles  is  to  express  the  mind  of  the  poet,  as 
perfectly  as  Macaulay's  express  the  mind  of  the  man  of  letters,  or  Wellington's 
the  miud  of  the  general."— From  live  Preface. 
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Fables.      By  Mr.  John  Gay.     With  a  Memoir  by  Austin   Dobson< 
With  Portrait  from  a  hitherto  unengraved  sketch  in  oil  by  Sir  God« 
frey  Kneller,  etched  by  Richard  H.  A.  Wills.     $1.25. 
"  They  have  given  pleasure  to  several  generations  of  readers,  and  have  enriched 
the  language  with  more  than  one  indispensable  quotation." — Austin  Dobson. 

French   Lyrics.     Selected  and  annotated  by  George  Saintsbury. 
1          With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  H.  G.  Glindoni.     $1.25. 

Contains  specimens  of  the  French  Lyric  Poets,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  nine- 
teeth  century,  with  a  Prefatory  Notice  of  each  author  or  group  of  authors. 

Poems.     By  Alfred  Tennyson.     With  Frontispieces.     Two  volume!?. 

$2.50. 

These  volumes  contain  all  that  was  published  in  the  original  two  volumes  by 
which  Mr.  Tennyson  first  became  known  to  the  world,  together  with  a  few  early 
poems  and  sonnets  not  then  published,  and  "  Tithonus." 

Q.  Horati   FlaCCi   Opera.     With  an  Etching  from  a  Design  by 
L.  Alma-Tadema.     $1.25. 

The  Sonnets   Of  John  Milton.     Edited  by  Mark  Pattison„ 
With  Portrait  after  Vertue.     $1.25. 

"A  charming  edition,  by  the  person  most  qualified  of  all  men  living  to  be  its 
editor."1— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

English   Lyrics.     A  Selection  of  Lyrics  from  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 

to  the  Present  Century.     $1.25. 

The  aim  is  to  present  in  one  volume  the  perfection  of  English  lyrics  by  whom- 
soever written  between  the  dates  selected. 

English  Comic  Dramatists,  selections  fkom  four- 
teen OF  TBE  LEADING  DRAMATISTS,  FROM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE  TO  SHERIDAN.  Edited  by  Oswald  Crawfurd.  $1.25. 
"Mr.  Crawfurd's  object  has  been  to  give  his  readers  a  selection  which  shall 

thoroughly  represent  English  comedy  literature." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

The  Vicar  Of  Wakefield.     Edited  by  Austin  Dobson.     $1.25. 

"An  ideal  edition  of  'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.'  carefully  supplied  with  the 
needful  notes,  and  with  no  more,  adorned  with  a  little  sprightly  preface  just  short 
enough  to  make  us  wish  that  it  were  longer."— Saturday  Review. 

The   Book   Of  Psalms.     Translated  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
M.  A.     $1.25. 

Selected  Prose  Writings  of  John  Milton.    With  an 

Introductory  Essay  by  Ernest  Myers.     $1.25. 

"Nothing  but  praise  is  due  to  the  idea  of  including  a  selection  frori  Miiton^s 
prose  works  in  the  Parchment  Library."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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MAXIMS  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH. 

By  0.  W.  Wight,  M.D.,  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Health.     16mo,  cloth, 
15  cents. 

"The  appearance  of  this  handbook  is  most  timely.  There  is  a  vague  appre- 
hension that  the  cholera  may  visit  the  United  States  next  year.  Everybody 
wants  to  know  what  to  do  for  the  exclusion  or  limitation  of  the  dread  disease. 
Dr.  O.  W.  Wight,  to  whom  we  owe  these  'Maxims  of  1'ublic  Health,'  speaks 
with  the  voice  of  authority.  He  has  been  for  six  years  Health  Officer  of  Detroit, 
and  has  made  epidemics  the  subject  of  patient  and  earnest  study.  Here  we  have 
the  fruits  of  all  his  experience  and  observation.  His  book  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  every  person  connected  in  any  way  with  health  boards  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  invaluable  for  instant  reference  in  an  emergency.  Dr. 
Wight  proves  his  competency  to  speak  on  this  subject  by  the  emphasis  be  puts 
on  cleanliness  of  houses  and  streets  as  the  best  safeguard  against  pestilence." — 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

"  Dr.  Wight  is  to  be  commended,  not  only  for  reiterating  the  dangers  to  which 
we  are  subject,  both  in  city  and  country,  from  unsanitary  surroundings,  but 
because  he  has  clothed  his  thoughts  in  virile,  understandable  English.  He  has 
the  ordinary  scientific  view  of  filth  as  the  breeder  of  certain  contagious  diseases 
— scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria  and  the  like — but  has  a  new  idea  con- 
cerning the  removal  of  sewage  before  it  putrefies.  As  he  puts  it  in  the  preface, 
'  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  sewer-gas  is  not  to  make  any.'  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
read  his  thoughts  ;  they  can  not  be  other  than  a  great  boon  to  the  unprofessional 
man,  for  whom  they  are  specially  written."— Hartford  Evening  Post. 

"The  intelligent  householder  who  has  no  time,  perhaps  no  inclination,  for 
systematic  studies,  may  re>id  these  maxims  with  a  quick  comprehension  of  their 
import,  and  find  hints  that  will  save  himself  and  his  loved  ones  unspeakable 
pain  and  sorrow.  To  say  nothing  of  his  success  as  a  medical  practitioner,  Dr. 
Wight  gives  in  this  valuable  book  the  result  of  six  years  of  personal  experience 
insanitary  administration.  We  heartily  commend  it  to  the  careful  reading  of 
all  who  would  be  prepared  to  ward  off  any  epidemic  that  should  make  its  appear- 
ance in  their  midst,  or  who  would  have  everything  about  their  premises  of  the 
most  healthful  character."— Boston  Home  Journal. 

"  Dr.  Wight's  heart  is  at  his  pen's  point  in  every  page  of  his  book,  and  he  is 
as  exhaustive  upon  every  phase  of  human  life  and  suffering  and  exposure  and 
economy,  as  he  is  on  the  school."— <S£.  Paul  Dispatch. 

"  A  little  volume  which  condenses  within  less  than  two  hundred  pages  a  vast 
amount  of  sanitary  science.  .  .  .  The  book  is  evidently  the  result  of  long  and 
close  attention  to  the  subject,  and,  being  designed  for  the  general  reader,  it  gives 
the  results  of  investigation  and  experiment  without  burdening  them  with  de- 
tails of  the  processes  by  which  they  have  been  reached.  It  is  a  book  which  should 
be  studied  by  all.'1''— Chicago  Daily  Times. 

"  This  is  a  timely  and  most  instructive  as  well  as  interesting  series  of  para- 

franhs  on  sanitary  subjects,  which  ought  to  be  read  in  every  household  and 
oard  of  health."— Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  He  plunges  into  the  subject  of  city  drainage,  handling  the  topic  with  euch 
skill  and  precision  as  prove  him  a  past  master  of  hygienic  science.  Every 
possible  phase  of  house,  stable,  and  city  drainage,  and  "sanitation,  is  explained 
and  discussed."— Detroit  Evening  News. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 
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WOMEN,  PLUMBERS,  AND  DOCTORS; 

OR,  HOUSEHOLD   SANITATION. 

BY  MRS.  H.  M.  PLUNKETT. 

Showing  that,  if  women  and  plumbers  do  their  whole  sanitary 

duty,  there  will  be  comparatively  little  occasion  for 

the  services  of  the  doctors. 

With  50  Illustrations        -  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

CHAPTER-HEADS. 
Hygienic  Houses.  Sewage  and  Plumbing. 

Under  the  House.  Sewer  Gas  and  Germs 

Arrangement  of  the  House.  Overlooked  Channels 'of  Infection 

Lighting  theHouse.  Our  Neighbor's  Premises 

Wholesome  Water.  Public  Sanitation. 

"Here  is  a  really  profound  and  thorough  investigation  into  the  causes  of  half  the 
diseases  that  afflict  humanity.  If  dwellings  were  built  in  the  right  places,  properly 
constructed  and  furnished,  and  then  carefully  looked  after,  sickness  would  rarelv  occur 
in  such  houses.  Mrs  Plunkett  cites  numerous  facts  from  the  experience  of  herself 
and  others  to  prove  all  she  says  She  tells  many  touching  stories  to  illustrate  the 
fatal  results  of  ignorance  and  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health  m  American  homes  The 
hook  is  very  interesting,  aside  from  its  instructive  and  useful  character  It  is' full  of 
pictures  showing  the  contrasts  of  good  and  bad  plumbing,  complete  and  defective 
drainage  etc.  The  reading  of  practical  books  like  this  one  will  do  much  to  educate 
°<ZScim  g  h6althy  and  haWy"-M™  York  Journal  of 

"After  a  few  pages  on  sanitation  in  general.  Mrs.  Plunkett  describes  the  dangers 
which  lurk  m  wet  house-sites  and  inadequate  foundations,  and  then  proceeds  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  house  tor  securing  sufficient  warmth,  ventilation,  and  sunshine 
The  next  chapter  deals  with  lighting,  and  contains  many  facts  in  relation  to  dan-' 
gerous  burning-oils  that  every  housewife  should  thoroughly  know     Various  wavs  in 

Zh^ZTLm%^eCOme-nnWh°leSTe  are,told'  with  Erections  for  tests  and  measures 
of  protection.  The  requirements  of  a  good  system  of  plumbing  are  stated,  examples 
of  defective  work  are  given,  and  some  explanation  of  the  nature  of  sewer-A?  and 
disease-germs  is  added.  .  As  many  eminent  physicians  have  declared  that  cholera  will 
certainly  come  to  America  in  1885,  a  memorandum  of  the  New  York  State  Board  ot 
Health  relating  to  the  prevention  of  the  disease  has  been  introduced,  together  with 
directions  for  home  treatment,  including  recipes  for  medicines.  The  book  thou-h 
aiming  especially  to  interest  women,  is  addressed  to  all  readers  who  desire  a  popufar 
and  practical  presentation  of  this  important  subject;  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
able  physic.ans  and  sanitarians  have  been  freely  used,  and  evidently  care  has  been 
taken  to  make  a  useful  and  reliable  book;  -The  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
.  ^^H-.fM-  PJ™kett  has  bitten  a  book  that  will  prove  a  blessing  in  thousands  of 
households  if  only  its  important  lessons  are  heeded.  She  clearlv  shows  why  women 
^LZiTtaUdJh%de^S  aSWe"  aS.the  tbeoiyof  sanitation,  and  furnishes  all 
information  to  enable  them  to  possess  such  an  understanding."-^^  Home  Jour- 

"  The  work  is  well  written  and  the  diagrams  showing  the  perfect  and  imperfect 
work  are  simple  and  easily  understood;  it  is  well  worth  perusal  bv  every  fatheV  and 
more  particularly  by  every  mother  of  a  family,  showing,  as  it  does  wherTmost  of  the 
seeds  of  disease  germinate.'Wto^e^  Post  and  Express 


For  solely  aU  booksellers;  or  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
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Cooley's  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Receipts, 

And  Collateral  Information  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Professions,  and 
Trades,  including  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Domestic  Economy. 
Designed  as  a  Comprehensive  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  General  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Manufacturer,  Tradesman, 
Amateur,  and  Heads  of  Families.  Sixth  edition.  Revised  and 
partly  rewritten  by  Richard  V.  Tuson,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology  in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  Complete  in 
two  volumes,  8vo,  1,796  pages.    With  Illustrations.     Price,  $9.00. 

"  The  great  characteristic  of  this  work  is  its  general  usefulness.  In  covering 
such  diverse  subjects,  the  very  best  and  most  recent  research  seems  to  have 
been  sought  for,  and  the  work  is  remarkable  for  intelligent  industry.  This 
very  complete  work  can,  then,  be  highly  recommended  as  fulfilling  to  the  letter 
what  it  purports  to  be — a  cyclopaedia  of  practical  receipts.'" — New  York  Times. 

"It  is  a  well-edited  special  work,  compiled  with  excellent  judgment  for  spe- 
cial purposes,  which  are  kept  constantly  in  mind.  If  it  is  more  comprehensive 
than  its  title  suggests,  that  is  only  because  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  limits 
of  its  purpose  with  exactitude,  or  to  describe  its  contents  upon  a  title-page. 
Illustrations  of  the  text  are  freely  used,  and  the  mechanical  execution  of  the 
work  is  excelleut.,1— New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life. 

By  the  late  Professor  James  F.  W.  Johnston.  A  new  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,  by  Arthur 
Herbert  Church,  M.  A.,  Oxon.,  author  of  "  Food :  its  Sources, 
Constituents,  and  Uses."  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  numerous 
Engravings  on  Wood.  In  one  vol.,  12mo,  592  pages.  Cloth. 
Price,  $2.00. 

Summary  of  Contents.— The  Air  we  Breathe;  the  Water  we  Drink;  the 
Soil  we  Cultivate;  the  Plant  we  Eear;  the  Bread  Ave  Eat;  the  Beef  we  Cook; 
the  Beverages  we  Infuse ;  the  Sweets  we  Extract ;  the  Liquors  we  Ferment ;  the 
Narcotics  we  Indulge  in;  the  Poisons  we  Select;  the  Odors  we  Enjoy;  the 
Smells  we  Dislike;  the  Colors  we  Admire;  What  we  Breathe  and  Breathe  for; 
What,  How,  and  Why  we  Digest;  the  Body  we  Cherish;  the  Circulation  of 
Matter. 

In  the  number  and  variety  of  striking  illustrations,  in  the  simplicity  of  its 
style,  and  in  the  closeness  and  cogency  of  its  arguments,  Professor  Johnston's 
"  Chemistry  of  Common  Life  "  has  as  yet  found  no  equal  among  the  many  books 
of  a  similar  character  which  its  success  originated,  and  it  steadily  maintains  its 
pre-eminence  in  the  popular  scientific  literature  of  the  day.  In  preparing  this 
edition  for  the  press,  the  editor  had  the  opportunity  of  'consulting  Profest-or 
Johnston's  private  and  corrected  copy  of  k,The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life," 
who  had,  before  his  death,  gleaned  very  many  fresh  details,  so  that  he  was  able 
not  only  to  incorporate  with  his  revision  some  really  valuable  matter,  but  to 
learn  the  kind  of  addition  which  the  author  contemplated. 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


DECKER 

BROTHERS*  -      ■  ■ 

Grand,  Upright,  and  Square 

PIANOS 

Are  incomparable  in  workman- 
ship and  matchless  in  tone.  They 
are  the  best  and  most  durable 
instruments  in  the  world.  The 
prices  are  the  very  lowest  at 
which  instruments  of  the  high- 
est standard  can  be  sold,  and 
those  desiring  "the  best"  should 
not  fail  to  examine  Decker  Broth- 
ers' Pianos  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 

They  are  indorsed  and  pre- 
ferred by  the  best  musical  au- 
thorities, and  are  the  choice  for 
the  home  and  concert-room. 
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